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THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 
ANTE-BELLUM NORTH CAROLINA 
PART Il: AN ERA OF BOOM AND 

CONSOLIDATION, 1830-1860 


By RICHARD W. GRIFFIN AND DIFFEE W. STANDARD 


The initial encouraging steps toward the development of 
the cotton textile industry in North Carolina prior to 1830 
were indeed modest, but they presaged a notable period 
of industrial advance in the subsequent two decades. By 
1830 the success of four small cotton mills offered graphic 
proof that this industry could be introduced into the state 
to complement a predominately agricultural economy. In 
the following years men with initiative and capital found 
increasing evidence that the industry offered a new outlet 
for major investment. Improved transportation facilities for 
marketing manufactured goods, the chronically low prices 
offered for raw cotton and comparatively high prices for 
cotton textiles, a new policy to increase sales in the South 
by northern manufacturers of mill machinery, and a growing 
propaganda campaign to encourage industry and hold both 
wealth and workers in the State were persuasive factors that 
led to the establishment of scores of new cotton mills in 
North Carolina. 

Because North Carolinians in the 1830's were genuinely 
distressed by large-scale emigration to the West which threat- 
ened to deplete the area of its most capable working families, 
the enthusiasm displayed by the promoters of the cotton 
industry rapidly spread over the State. These men wrote 
articles for local newspapers and detailed letters to planter 


[ 131] 
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acquaintances to encourage the expansion of industry in the 
State. The correspondence of the sons of General William 
Lenoir offers an excellent example of the interest in the 
industry evinced by North Carolinians. The Lenoir family, 
living in western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee, 
corresponded with each other and with their friends con- 
cerning mutual manufacturing interests and played a signi- 
ficant part in the introduction of the textile industry into 
both states. The Tennessee branch of the family had a cotton 
mill in operation at Lenoir City in 1830, while the North 
Carolina Lenoirs were stockholders in the Patterson Factory 
near Lenoir, North Carolina, in the early thirties.’ The suc- 
cess of many such optimistic industrial leaders in North 
Carolina fostered a new boom in the textile industry. 

Stimulated perhaps by renewed interest throughout the 
State, Henry Humphreys, the founder of the Mt. Hecla 
Mill in Greensboro, began an extensive expansion of his plant 
by ordering the machinery for two thousand spindles and a 
steam plant from Paterson, New Jersey, whose machinery 
companies were to furnish equipment for many North Caro- 
lina mills in the 1830's and 1840's. Two supervisors accom- 
panied the machinery shipment from New Jersey and re- 
mained with the mill long enough to teach the white and 
slave girls to tend the machines. This was the first of 
several steam-operated cotton mills to be built in the 
State prior to the war.” The new Mount Hecla Mill 
was a four-story structure containing twenty-five hundred 
spindles and seventy-five looms and manufacturing sheeting, 
shirting, Osnaburgs, and cotton yarns packaged in five pound 
skeins. An annual operating expense of $4,000 for coal left 
a Raleigh editor aghast, and the prosperity of the mill, which 
the editor could not explain, was probably a result of the 
year-round operation of the mill while competitive mills 
generally closed for a month or more in the summer for lack 
~ 1 “Lenoir Family Number 2,” Lenoir Family Papers, Southern Historical 
Collection, University of North Carolina, hereinafter cited as Lenoir 
Family Papers. 


* Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, July 18, 1838, herein- 
after cited as Raleigh Register. 
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of water power.® After Humphreys’ conversion to all-white 
labor in the late 1830's, he came to be regarded as a great 
benefactor of the community, and a local editor noted that 
Greensboro appreciated his civic-mindedness in offering 
“employment for numerous hands hitherto doing nothing 
for the community, and but little for theinselves.” * 

In 1832 Charles Fisher, the Rowan County legislator noted 
for his efforts to encourage the growth of manufacturers, 
made an attempt to establish a cotton factory. He and : 
group of Salisbury investors received a charter for the Yadkin 
Manufacturing Company, but the efforts to raise the requisite 
capital evidently failed, for it was not until later under a 
second charter with a new group of incorporators that the 
company was successfully launched. Fisher was not satisfied 
merely with this project, for he advertised in the Western 
Carolinian the establishment of his own foundry which was 
prepared to manufacture cotton mill machinery.* In an effort 
to spur on interest in mill-building, Fisher once again pub- 
lished, in an abridged form, his stirring report of 1528." 

During the thirties twenty-four new cotton mills were 
projected. Undoubtedly the interest and encouragement of 
progressive Whig leade rship in North Carolina in this period 
accounts for some of the rapid expansion of the textile in- 
dustry.’ Of the twenty-four mills planned twenty were ac- 
tually built, and of these, fifteen were comple ted in the years 
1836-1840. These mills were located in eighteen pele s, 
from Caldwell in the west to Northampton in the east, and 
from Caswell in the north to Richmond in the south. 

Before the middle 1830's there were varying opinions 
concerning the benefits which might be derived from the 
introduction of a manufacturing system in North Carolina. 
A Salisbury editor recalled that throughout the 1820's and 
early 1830's “manufactures were so odious” that planters 
~ * Raleigh Register, July 5, 1836. 

“The Greensboro Patriot, September 30, 1843. Hereinafter cited as 
The Patriot. 

"Western Carolinian (Salisbury), April 5, 1839, hereinafter cited as 
Western Carolinian; Hillsborovgh Recorder, April 19, 1838. 

° Western Carolinian, April 11, 1839. 

*William Turner to George W. Johnson, May 18, 1848, George W. 


Johnson Papers, George Washington Flowers Collection, Duke University, 
hereinafter cited as George W. Johnson Papers. 
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or any gentleman scoffed at the idea of investing in cotton 
mills.” Before this feeling subsided many such editorial cries 
as this one from the Raleigh Register in 1833 were heard. 
“Away then, you people of the South with an ill-founded 
prejudice, which stands in the way of your prosperity, and 
open your eyes to your true interest.” ° By 1835 the prejudice 
of the planters had begun to wane, and the promotional 
campaign was to continue unabated until overshadowed by 
the bitterness of the sectional controversies of the 1850's. 
Many of the early efforts to construct profitable cotton 
mills did not meet with the success necessary to encourage 
the emulation of other investors. One mill owner wrote to 
a merchant that the dry weather of North Carolina summers 
was such a hardship for grist and saw mill operators that he 
was not surprised that so few people built cotton mills." 
Other owners complained in the press that spring rains 
brought on such high water that water wheels were damaged 


and mill operations had to be suspended. In 1836 a fall flood 
on Lower Creek near Salem swept one cotton mill com- 
a away. That this discouraging lesson was taken to 


1eart may be assumed from the fact that no record exists of 
another mill being built on the site.” 

Factory owners were constantly confronted by a variety 
of other problems in their attempts to introduce a successful 
manufacturing industry into North Carolina. Short-weighted 
cotton bales, unpaid accounts, fires, strikes, and depressions 
came to be expected by the experienced owner. Quite early 
the factory owners in the area of Fayetteville reported re- 
veated efforts to defraud them. These mill men attempted 
vy damaging publicity to discourage the practice by a few 
planters of selling cotton which was watered to give added 
weight and of packing bricks and stones in the bales."* 

A chronic lack of local capital was another source of dis- 
couragement to those interested in mill building or expansion. 


“Carolina Watchman (Salisbury), May 18, 1848, hereinafter cited as 
Carolina Watchman, 
* Raleigh Register, December 17, 1833. 
“William Davidson to William H. Horok, July 14, 1832, William H. 
Horok Papers, Flowers Collection, Duke University. 


" Raleigh Register, September 16, 1834; September 27, 1836. 
" Raleigh Register, April 16, 1838. 
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An Orange County mill owner wrote in 1839 that money for 
expansion promised by various planters had been diverted 
to the more popular schemes of railroad construction and 
river improvement, leaving the mill owner without funds 
for further building. One unhappy mill owner invested all 
his accumulated profits in such a scheme only to see the 
company fail and his working capital disappear." 

Insufficient capital coupled with poor or inexperienced 
management accounted for many cotton mill failures in ante- 
bellum North Carolina." The record books of one such mill, 
the Cane Creek Manufacturing Company of Orange County, 
tell a tale of failure that was repeated by the Moc ksville 
Factory in Davie County and the Salisbury Factory in Rowan 
County,” and in all probability by many other mills now long 
forgotten. The career of the Cane Creek Company was a 
twenty-one year struggle to pay dividends to stockholders 

who did not have the foresight to employ an experienced 
manager for the mill."* In 1836 the mill was incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000 by selling shares to twenty people 
of the community. The mill was built, machines were ordered 
and installed, worker's houses were erected, and operations 
were begun. Here, as was true with most of the industrial 
establishments of the time, the stock was paid for on the 
installment plan. The officers of the company were constantly 
trying to “ry payments long in arrears, a task made almost 
impossible by the panic which crippled all business in 1837. 
Thus the mill began its first year under a cloud, for the 
capital subscribed was insufficient to purchase raw cotton 
and pay wages until the first profits came in. Because of 
non-payment of wages the first and only experienced man- 
ager employed by the company resigned to accept a similar 

*C. S. Winlord to John W. Carrigan, December 9, 1839, John Warren 
Carrigan Papers, Flowers Collection, Duke University, hereinafter cited 
as Carrigan Papers; unsigned note on receipt of July 2, 1848, Tomlin 
Papers, Flowers Collection, Duke University, hereinafter cited as Tomlin 
Papers. 

“The Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, XLII (March 1860), 
376-377. 

*% Carolina Watchman, February 3, 1848; April 12, June 28, 1849. 

“ The following account was taken from the minutes of the stockholders’ 
meetings, which were recorded on 88 unnumbered pages of a large ledger. 


Papers of the Cane Creek Manufacturing Company, Flowers Collection, 
Duke University, 
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position with one of the successful mills in Randolph County. 

The debt contracted during the mill’s first year was never 
to be paid. Throughout the 1840's the mill was moderately 
successful because cotton prices were low and competition 
was not keen. Power looms were added in 1845 and 1849 
for weaving “coarse domestics,” and as a last resort a steam 
plant was installed in 1850. However, the money allotted 
to meet the notes on the steam plant generally had to be 
diverted to pay for repairs on the spindle frames, and thus 
another debt was added to the books. These debts could 
possibly have been paid, but when any profit was shown, 
the investors demanded dividends instead. 

Almost every vicissitude of the times plagued the company. 
Some of the best workers succumbed to the lure of the West, 
others had to be discharged for repeated drunkenness, twenty 
went off to fight the Mexican War and never returned, and 
many more, dissatisfied with the mill’s twelve-hour working 
day, returned to the farm. Almost every summer the creek 
went down and operations were suspended for weeks. Con- 
versely, almost every winter the swollen stream either flooded 
the mill or damaged the water wheel. Almost every fall and 
every spring “the fever” came to the mill village, and many 
were laid low for weeks at a time. All groceries at the com- 
pany store were sold on careless credit, and consequently 
the store showed a perennial loss. The mill’s yarn and cloth 
were sold to merchants on credit; few paid promptly and 
many never paid. 

Nevertheless, the managers of the mill seem to have been 
a hardy lot and were not easily discouraged. When they 
heard at stockholders’ meetings that the mill was averaging 
an annual production of 47,000 pounds of yarn, 27,000 
pounds of thread, 30,000 yards of sheetings, and 5,000 
pounds of Osnaburgs, and still there was little profit, they 
continued to believe that the appointment of yet another one 
of the major stockholders as president would increase annual 
dividends. Under this arrangement the management of the 
mill revolved from one major stockholder to the next until 
it became the victim of a capricious round-robin that spun 
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steadily toward failure. The president was required to forego 
his farming responsibilities to work in the mill for the dollar 
a day the stockholders voted him. The last sentence of each 
president’s annual report followed the same form of all the 
predecessors. In the 1840's it usually read, “I made you a 
thousand dollars I wish I could of made you more.” The 
amount in each closing sentence decreased steadily until 
in the middle 1850's, for the last three years of the company’s 
existence, the report read, “I didn’t make you anything | 
wish I could of.” At last after twenty-one years of running 
the gamut of major stockholders through the office of presi- 
dent, the mill was sold to Edwin Michael Holt, whose mill 
on the next creek, the Great Alamance, was more success- 
fully supervised. 

Edwin M. Holt, who established the Alamance Factory 
the same year the Cane Creek mill was built, did not have 
the problem of stockholders’ demands interfering with his 
more capable management. Holt had become interested in 
cotton manufacturing as a result of many visits to the Mt. 
Hecla Cotton Factory in Greensboro, where he met Henry 
Humphreys, who encouraged him to go ahead in the busi- 
ness. The diary he kept from 1844 to 1854 is a vivid record 
of the problems facing cotton mill owners and offe rs Tepe ated 
testimony to the hard work necessary for success.’ 

Edwin Holt entered the textile field in spite of his father’s 
adamant opposition, a feeling which may have been en- 
gendered by the elder Holt’s unsuccessful attempt to aid 
in the organization of the Hillsborough Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1813. The pessimism of Holt’s father was easily 
counterbalanced by both the active interest in the project 
of Chief Justice Ruffin and the encouragement offered by 
Henry Humphreys. Holt in partnership with his brother-in- 
law, William A. Carrigan, continued work until his mill 
building was completed in 1837. The correspondence of the 
new firm of Holt and Carrigan forms a fascinating catalogue 
of the astute steps taken by the partners to expand their 





* Edwin Michael Holt, Diary, 1844-1854, Southern Historical Collection, 
University of North Carolina, hereinafter cited as Holt Diary. 
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operations. The success with which their efforts were met 
led Holt’s father-in-law, who sold their yarn in his Pittsboro 
store, to offer his guarded congratulations. “I am glad to 
here you have started your new machinery and it done 
well.” 

The most serious problem facing these pioneer cotton 
manufacturers was lack of dependable transportation. There 
were no railroads in the North Carolina Piedmont before 
1855, and freight was usually transported by wagon. When 
Holt received an order from Petersburg, Virginia, for several 
hundred pounds of yarn, he resorted to writing several 
friends in neighboring towns to help him locate wagons 
going near there. The most optimistic reply merely stated 
that if the correspondent heard of any wagons having Peters- 
burg as their destination he would send them by the mill or 
send the information to Holt immediately.’* Other factories, 
like the Milton Manufacturing Company, sent their products 
by company wagons. John Wilson, the agent for this mill, 
wrote Haygood and Claiborne of Danville, “I have charged 
you and Mr. Ross, one dollar each for the hire of the wagon, 
which is about equal to ordinary freight-bridge tolls we pay 
ourselves.” ”° 

The omnipresent transportation problem led many cotton 
manufacturers to become ardent promoters of railroad proj- 
ects, and the increased interest throughout North Carolina in 
improving transportation facilities became an inestimable 
aid to cotton mill construction in the decades from 1830 to 
1850. Internal improvements were offered by scores of edi- 
tors and orators as a panacea for all the State’s ills. Emigra- 
tion to the West would cease, depressed farmers would be 
able to market their crops, and industry would cover the 
State. Newspaper editors began to welcome the construction 
of new mills as an added weight to their pleas for railroads. 

“Thomas Farish to Edwin M. Holt, March 10, 1839, Alamance Mills 


Collection, Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina, 
hereinafter cited as Alamance Mills Collection. 
' Eli Smith to Edwin M. Holt, March 23, 1839, Alamance Mills Collection. 
“John Wilson to Haygood and Claiborne, November 1, 1838, William 


Clark Grasty and John F. Rison Papers, Flowers Collection, Duke Uni- 
versity. 
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As one editor wrote in 1836, if mills continued to spring up, 
North Carolina could say: 


Then farewell to domestic jars 
All bullying nonsense done — 
An endless chain of railroad cars, 
Will bind us all in one.*! 


It was only natural that cotton mill owners become leaders 
of the movement for all internal improvement projects. In 
the multitude of state commercial conventions called to draw 
up memorials to the legislature for funds to aid in plank 
road, canal, and railroad building and river clearance, John 
M. Morehe od. Henry Humphreys, and Charles Benbow of 
Greensboro, Charles P. Mallett of Fayetteville, William Car- 
rigan and Edwin M. Holt of Alamance County, and other 
mill owners were active spokesmen.” 

Certainly a potent factor in stimulating mill construction 
at this time was the growing realization on the part of 
northern manufacturers of cotton mill machinery that the 
South was an unexploited but promising field to which they 
could extend their trade. It seems evident that most ma- 
chinery used in ante-bellum mills was purchased chiefly from 
firms in Providence, Rhode Island, Paterson, New Jersey, 
and New York City. Michael Sche nck had made a trip in 
1814 to Providence to purchase part of his machinery and to 
accompany it while it was hauled overland by wagon to 
Lincoln County. By 1832, however, when Henry Humphreys 
refitted the Mount Hecla mill in Greensboro, a Pate ‘rson, 
New Jersey, firm had sent the machinery by boat to Charles- 
ton, then by wagon to Guilford County. The new departure 
taken by this firm in sending a mechanic with the machinery 
to remain as long as eighteen months and instruct the mill 
workers, rapidly became the policy of northern companies. 
Charles P. Mallett, who built the largest ante-bellum mill 
in the State at Fayetteville in 1836, had his 4,500 spindles 
and 100 looms installed under the supervision of two fore- 

" Raleigh Register, July 5, 1836. 


"Raleigh Register, January 24, 1837; July 16, December 3, 10, 1838; 
April 18, 1849. 
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men of the Matteowan Company of New York.” Edwin M. 
Holt recorded in his diary that the northern mechanic who 
worked with him for the first eighteen months was largely 
responsible for the success of his mill on Alamance Creek.™ 
By the 1850's, advertisements of these eager northern com- 
panies were regular features of many North Carolina news- 
papers. The notices stressed generous credit terms, the ability 
of the supervisors that would be sent, and the success of their 
former customers throughout the South.” 

Newspapers of the time attempted to encourage the manu- 
facturer and prospective manufacturer by citing the possi- 
bilities of great success and wealth inherent in the business. 
Several editors praised the efforts of Thomas McNeely, who 
built a steam cotton mill at Mocksville. Although his initial 
brick structure was large enough to contain three thousand 
spindles, McNeely began his operations modestly with 528 
spindles and planned to fill the remaining space with ma- 
chinery purchased from profits. The editor of the Charlotte 
Journal said of McNeely, “We wish every possible success 
to the enterprising gentleman who has thus set this worthy 
example to men richer than himself.” ** 

From the time of the report of Charles Fisher in 1828 until 
the 1850's, many other editors and political leaders, con- 
vinced of the benefits of manufacturing, strove valiantly to 
eradicate the prejudice which a conservative rural population 
held against innovation. Opponents of factories in the State 
pointed with alarm to the use of slave labor in the early mills. 
Many feared that slaves employed in mills would be elevated 
beyond their status and possibly freed, a development which 
would have been anathema to most white southerners.”” The 
use of slave labor in North Carolina mills, however, never 
reached the proportions it attained in Tennessee and South 
Carolina mills, for only three cotton mills used slave labor, 

=I. W. Wilson to A. D. Gage, December 4, 1847, Tomlin Papers; Niles’ 


Weekly Register, L (August 6, 1836), 378. 

“Holt Diary, March 4, 1845. 

“Carolina Republican (Lincolnton), April 3, 1851, hereinafter cited as 
Carolina Republican; Raleigh Register, February 16, 1852. 

* Hillsborough Recorder, March 17, 1838, quoting the Charlotte Journal. 

* Phillip G. Davidson, “Industrialism in the Ante-Bellum South,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XXVII (October, 1928), 411, hereinafter cited as 
Davidson, “Ante-Bellum South.” 
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and two of these, Henry Humphreys’ mill in Greensboro and 
Henry Donalson’s Fayetteville mill, had converted to white 
labor by the late 1830's. The remaining mill, Joel Battle's in 
Rocky Mount, retained its slave operatives until the early 
1850's, when the various owners from whom Battle rented 
slaves prote sted that since the price of raw cotton was rapidly 
increasing they were needed in the fields. Although there 
were a few protests about “taking a Negro’s place,” the tran- 
sition to white labor was rapidly made.** The fact that slaves 
were often used to perform menial tasks and act as draymen 
for the mills did not seem to excite any comment.” Thus, 
with mill labor largely restricted to white workers, the 
founding of new mills was given increasing attention in 
North Carolina newspapers. 

One of these newer organizations, the Randolph Manu- 
facturing Company, reported even before its cotton factory 
was completed that the company already had in ope ration 
a sawmill and a wool carding machine. The corporation built 
houses for its workers and made all the bricks used in the 
construction of the mill building. In an article describing 
this mill the editor of a Raleigh paper employed the format 
of a classified advertisement to encourage workers to apply 
for jobs there. “Here is a fine opening for hardy, industrious 
young men, who are willing to work hard, live well, earn 
money honestly, and enjoy one of the most healthful situa- 
tions in this or any other country.” “ 

Often vying with each other to demonstrate their enthu- 
siasm, newspaper editors soon became avid apostles of cotton 
mill building. They insisted that unless North Carolina over- 
came her indifference to the industry, she would “incur the 
contempt of the world, merit the reproaches of posterity, 
and remain a mere skeleton of a state, destitute of those 
active propensities which make life a blessing.” *' Familiar 

* Holland Thompson, From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill (Ne 


York, 1906), 50-53, hereinafter cited as Thompson, Cotton Mill 
Watchman, August 23, 1854. 

#1. W. Wilson to A. D. Gage, December 4, 1847, Tomlin Papers; William 
A. Carrigan, Sr. to William A. Carrigan, Jr., February 7, 1848, Carrigan 
Papers. 

Raleigh Register, April 23, 1838. 

™ Raleigh Register, March 14, 1837. 


; Carolina 
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arguments were given a variety of presentations. The econ- 
omic advantages over New England of savings in bagging, 
sampling, river and ocean freight, insurance, and drayage 
charges were often mentioned. New mill sites were pointed 
out in many counties, almost all of which had “enough power 
for another Lowell.” “The rapid stream, the roaring cata- 
ract, which abound through her length and breadth, and the 
cheapness of labor are all eloquent pleaders for the Manu- 
facturing policy.” Editors liked to sit back and envision the 
results, and one saw the State with “her hills and valleys 
teeming with a busy and thriving population, her mountain 
streams and rivers made, every drop, to contribute to the 
wealth of her citizens; the native intellect and energies of her 
sons would be stimulated and her name enrolled high up 
among her sister states.” ** Merchants who continued to buy 
yarn from the North were shamed with patriotic fervor. The 
factories of the 1830's were heartening indeed to the Raleigh 
editor who conchided, “The wild enthusiastic views of the 
few, and the cold indifference of the many, are becoming 
blended together into a generous glow of steady and united 
patriotism, which must have its effects.” ™* 

The effect, however, was not so great as the enthusiastic 
few might have hoped, and each editor was careful to preface 
his remarks with the idea that agriculture was still the true 
calling of mest of the State’s inhabitants. The propaganda 
campaign, which had been on occasion vociferous in the 
1830's, faded into complacency by the late 1840's, and had 
little effect on the industry in the 1850's, as higher cotton 
prices had refocused attention on the cotton field rather than 
on the mill. When Alfred G. Foster told the Randolph County 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts 
and Manufacturers in 1855 that the “true policy of North 
Carolina is to encourage the establishment and growth of 
manufactories,”’ *’ his had become like a still, small voice in 

* Carolina Watchman, July 12, 1835; Raleigh Register, November 5, 1833; 
June 6, 1837. 

“Raleigh Register, June 16, 1849. 

“ Raleigh Register, March 14, October 9, 1837. 

” Alfred G. Foster, Address before the Randolph County Society for the 


Promotion of Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts and Manufactures (Lexing- 
ton, 1855), 18. 
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Built in 1840, this first mill of the Franklinville Manufacturing 
Company is shown as it appeared in 1875. The Franklinville mill in 
Randolph County is typical of over thirty textile mills constructed in 


the North Carolina Piedmont during the expansion of the industry in 
the 1840's. 
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a state wedded to the soil. Thus the propaganda campaign 
of this period must be considered as more a prelude to the 
vast enthusiasm for textile mills in the New South period. It 
was not a sustained effort, and the later occasional voices 
advocating cotton manufacturing could not have the effect 
that the chorus of such voices had in the 1880's. 

Within the decade of the 1830's when the sentiment favor- 
ing southern industry was at its peak, a score of cotton mills 
were placed in operation in North Carolina. Most of these 
were two-story frame structures built by the banks of a river 
or stream, utilizing water power to propel a ten or twelve 
foot water wheel that operated the four 132-spindle frames 
that were so common with the beginning manufacturer. Sev- 
eral of these early mills, however, took the familiar form of 
most later mill buildings. These were three or four story brick 
structures with two towers in front which contained the mill's 
staircases and were sometimes topped with ornamental nine- 
teenth-century Gothic filigree. 

In 1832 John Trollinger, grandson of a German 0 
who had built one of the first grist mills in Orange County, 
constructed the High Falls Manufacturing Company, which 
was located on the grist mill’s site on the Haw River and 
operated a thousand spindles producing coarse yarn for local 
use. This was the first of six mills to be built before 1860 
in that section of the county which became Alamance County 
in 1849.”° 

In a single year, 1836, six more mills began operations, 
four in the adjoining central Piedmont counties of Randolph, 
Chatham, Forsyth, and Orange, and two in the town of 
Fayetteville. Two of these mills deserve mention because 
their success led either to the construction of new mills by 
their owners or to the consolidation of less successful mills 
into their management. 

Charles P. Mallett, a planter and merchant of Fayetteville, 
found his hometown, already the site of Donaldson's Fayette- 
ville Mill, to be an ideal location for his successful ventures 
in cotton manufacturing. His first mill, the Phoenix, built 


“Sallie W. Stockard, The History of Alamance (Raleigh, 1900), 143- 
145, hereinafter cited as Stockard, Alamance; Raleigh Register, November 
22, 1836. 
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in the spring of 1836, was an immediately prosperous con- 
cern. A Raleigh editor commented that the cheapness of 
labor, the convenience of the market, and the demand for his 
goods was making Mallett a wealthy man.” Yet Phoenix 
Mill with its one thousand spindles was apparently too small 
to supply the demand, so Mallett in the same year incorpo- 
rated a local company, raised over $100,000 in capital, and 
built the Rock Fish Manufacturing Company, which was to 
become the largest mill in the State. The company’s ready 
capital allowed it to purchase the best northern machinery, 
and soon the mill operated 4,500 spindles and 100 looms. 
There can be little doubt that the success of this company 
later helped influence Charles Benbow, John Hall, and Dun- 
can Murchison to build their mills in Fayetteville in 1840. 
The location of Fayetteville and the ease with which these 
mills could make occasional shipments of yarn to New York 
and Philadelphia accounted for the prosperity enjoyed by 
all six local mills until the Civil War.” 

By 1838 the cotton factories at Fayetteville were gaining 
an excellent national as well as state reputation. The factory 
of Charles Mallett had already begun sending yarns to 
northern markets. As a result of this practice he received an 
order for four thousand pounds of yarn monthly from St. 
Louis. This early demand for Fayetteville yarn led news- 
paper editor E. J. Hale to comment that such an order should 
not only be an indication of the excellence of the manufac- 
tures of the area, but should be encouraging to those engaged 
in the business and to those who were considering such in- 
vestments.” 

Dennis Heartt, editor of the Hillsborough Recorder, pre- 
dicted a great future for the cotton industry of North Caro- 
lina, “On the whole, the manufacturers of the Northern 
States need not much longer count North Carolina as one of 
their markets: they may rather regard her as a competitor, 
and one who will soon become very formidable.” *° 

" Raleigh Register, July 26, 1836. 

“The Patriot, October 14, 1843; Niles’ Weekly Register, XIV (June 18, 
1843), 272; Raleigh Register, November 15, 1836. 

” Hilleborough Recorder, November 29, 1838, citing the Fayetteville 


Observer. 
“ Hilleborough Recorder, July 19, 1838. 
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The rapid growth of the cotton textile industry in the 
thirties created a change in the general trading pattern of 
the State. Within a few years the shipment of North Carolina 
cotton had declined, and the demand for yarn was met at 
home. Only ten years after the Rocky Mount Mill had begun 
entering northern markets, the Charlotte Journal reported 
that many bales of cotton textiles were being shipped regu- 
larly to New York and Philadelphia.’ Editorials in local 
papers graphically pointed out the advantages of such in- 
dustry to the planter and farmer, who could now secure the 
same prices for their products at home, when once they had 
to send them to distant market towns to get the best price. 
Now the State's raw materials were being used at home, giv- 
ing employment to needy people and profits to local investors. 
A Greensboro editor believed that such a program would 
bring to a halt the “depopulating and impoverishing tide of 
emigration” and create a state of growing prosperity for 
North Carolinians.” 

In the Piedmont section the Holts’ Alamance Mill did as 
much to promote the growth of the textile industry as did the 
mills of Charles Mallett in the Fayetteville region. During 
the first years of the Alamance Mill’s existence, when only 
yarn was produced, the old water wheel of the grist mill 
was used to operate the spindle frames, but in 1845 when 
the mill was enlarged by the addition of a second group of 
528 spindles, a new and larger water wheel was constructed. 
Like other mill owners of the State, Holt drew his workers 
from the immediate neighborhood of the mill and directed 
their instruction as mill hands. Purchasing his raw cotton 
from farmers in the county, Holt manufactured only coarse 
yarn for home weaving until twelve looms were added to the 
mill in 1848.“ By 1860 yarn was still the chief product of the 
mill, but ninety-six looms had been added to produce a 
larger amount of cotton cloth. Although Holt has several 
references in his diary to work stoppages due to high or low 
~ “Charlotte Journal, May 11, 1838. 


“The Patriot, March 6, 1839. 


“Alfred A. Holt to William A. Carrigan, Jr., May 8, 1849, Carrigan 
Papers; Holt Diary, October 14, 1844. 
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water in Alamance Creek, the mill was apparently well- 
managed and profitable.“ 

The most significant event in the ante-bellum development 
of this mill was the introduction of a dyeing process in 1853. 
In that year an almost destitute French dyer happened to be 
travelling by the mill and offered to teach the process to Holt 
and his son Thomas M. Holt in return for $100 if his efforts 
were successful. With the use of makeshift equipment, a dye 
shed was constructed, and the yarn processed there was 
woven into “Alamance plaids,” the first colored cotton cloth 
woven on power looms in the South.” The popularity of this 
cloth assured the continued success of the mill, and the 
profits derived allowed Holt to purchase the Cane Creek mill 
in 1857 and the Haw River Factory in 1860. By adhering 
strictly to a policy of re-investing his profits into the mills 
and training his sons in mill management, Holt became the 
head of one of the most important textile families in North 
Carolina.” 

In the same year that Holt began building the Alamance 
Mill, his friend and later business associate, Francis Fries, 
completed his first cotton mill at Salem. In order to save each 
other time and expense the two mill owners cooperated by 
making alternate trips to the North where they investigated 
new improvements in machinery, ascertained marketing con- 
ditions, and sought other information which might be of as- 
sistance in their growing businesses.”’ 

In 1838 Governor John Motley Morehead erected the 

Leaksville Factory on the Dan River in Rockingham County, 
which presented an impressive appearance. The three-story 
stone mill, built at the head of a large canal and operated 
by a twenty-five foot waterwheel, was surrounded by a flour 
and grist mill, a cotton seed oil mill, and the brick cottages 
of the factory village.** Governor Morehead left no doubt, 


= Holt Diary, May 31, October 11, 1845; March 6, June 13, 1846. 

“” Stockard, Alamance, 91-92, quoting T. M. Holt; The News and Ob- 
server (Raleigh), April 12, 1896. 

“Stockard, Alamance, 93. 

“F. H. Fries, “The History of the Fries Family,” typescript copy, 
Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina. 

“Raleigh Register, July 16, 1838; The Patriot, September 30, 1843; 
September 2, 1854; Carolina Watchman, June 5, 1840. 





The career of Hugh S. Parks, Sr. 
(1827-1913) of Franklinville, Randolph 
County, typifies the continuation of 
management from ante-bellum cotton 
mills to many of the New South era. In 
1858 he assumed the management of the 
Island Ford Mill, a wooden building on 
the Deep River built in 1845 by Elisha 
Coffin, A, S. Horney, and George Make- 
peace. Under Parks’ direction the small 
mill with only 1,700 spindles and twen- 
ty-five looms was expanded by 1900 into 
one of the leading textile producers of 
the State. 
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even in state papers, of his active interest in the promotion 
of the infant industry. In a campaign debate for the governor- 
ship in 1842, Morehead pointed out that his wealth had gone 
to develop “manufacturing, mechanical and farming opera- 
tions, by which he afforded employme nt to many of his poor 
neighbors, mechanics, etc.” ** In a speech to a Democratic 
legislature he unhesitatingly upheld Whig doctrines. The 
governor attacked free trade and the competition of Euro- 
pean pauper labor. “We have the power not only to raise 
Revenue “ imposing duties, but we have the power, by 
imposing them, to protect American Industry against Euro- 
pean industry.” 

There were many other entrepreneurs of lesser standing 
than Holt, Fries, or Morehead, who became overly encour- 
aged by the low price of raw cotton in the years following 
the Panic of 1837 and built less successful cotton factories. 
A typical one of those produced by the panic was the Mill- 
edgeville Cotton Factory on the Yadkin River in Montgomery 
County, twenty-two miles east of Salisbury. Its builder, Ed- 
ward Burrage, in 1838 added a frame extension to the grist 
mill on his farm and spun coarse yarn which was bartered 
or sold in the neighborhood." Since this mill did not survive 
the decade of the 1850's, it seems probable that the higher 
prices of raw cotton during these years led Burrage back 
to his farming operations. 

A more successful attempt was the Cedar Falls Manufac- 
turing Company on Deep River, six miles above Asheboro. 
Benjamin Elliott, its local organizer, had sufficient foresight 
to secure adequate capital for the mill’s operation by selling 
stock to many of the community’s leading citizens. The first 
mill was completed in 1837 and began spinning its coarse 
yarn. Prosperity followed and the mill was enlarged in 1846. 
A new brick building was constructed, 54 looms were added, 
capital was increased to $60,000, and 120 people were given 
steady employment.” Elliott very wisely decided to display 

“ Hillsborough Recorder, May 25, 1843; Raleigh Register, January 5, 
ay Raleigh Register, November 25, 1842. 


" Carolina Watchman, December 12, 1840; Raleigh Register, July 16, 1838. 
™ Raleigh Register, March 14, 1837; August 22, 1849. 
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conspicuously a brand name on all the mill’s products, and 
by the late 1840's, “Cedar Falls” yarn and cloth were known 
throughout the State.” 

The decade of the 1830's ended full of promise for future 
progress in the cotton textile industry of the State, with North 
Carolina able to boast of twenty- five factories in active opera- 
tion.”* The expansion of the textile industry had been so rapid 
that Niles’ Weekly Register reported in 1840 that North Car- 
olina had a greater number of factories of different kinds 
than there had been in all the southern states in 1830.°° Ed- 
ward J. Hale, editor of the Fayetteville Observer, was so in- 
spired by the general development of the cotton industry in 
his state that he gave a special toast at the Charleston Com- 
mercial Convention in 1839, “North Carolina is rapidly de- 
veloping all her resources, multiplying her facilities of in- 
ternal and external intercourse, and is making such progress 
in manufacture, that ere long she will be found importing 
cotton from her Southern neighbors, and exporting her fab- 
rics in return.” ” Hale's own home city furnished ample 
justification for assuming this prophetic tone, for Fayetteville 
had three cotton factories in the city, two others in. the 
county, and three new mills in various stages of organization. 

Despite a temporary recession in trade and the general 
tightening of investment capital in the years following the 
Panic of 1837, newspapers published many stirring editorials 
from 1840 to 1844 in an attempt to maintain the interest of 
North Carolinians, large capitalists and the investing public 
alike, in cotton factories. In 1840 and 1841 North Carolina 
editors confidently chronicled the completion of seven new 
mills in both Piedmont and coastal sections. Various publica- 
tions, both inside and outside the State, made attempts to 
estimate or to list the number of cotton mills and their loca- 
ions.” The Western Carolinian noted the operation of twenty- 
seven factories valued at close to a million dollars, operating 

" Receipt, September 30, 1847, and undated notes, George W. Johnson 
Papers. 

“See appended list of cotton factories. 

™ Niles’ Weekly Register, LXVIII (May 2, 1840), 138. 


“ Western Carolinian, April 11, 1839. 
" Hillsborough Recorder, September 1, 1841. 
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47,931 spindles, and employing 1,219 workers.” A letter from 
a North C aroline manufacturer in the National Intelligencer 
discussed the progress. of the cotton industry in the state and 
reported the existence of 


twenty cotton factories, worked by, I presume, 1,800 white 
operatives, and, although N. Carolina will obtrude herself upon 
the time of Congress with petitions for a discriminating tariff, 
yet she is to be vitally affected by it, in the success of those large 
factories recently established. I am now shipping a lot of goods 
directly to New Bedford, and expect to supply that market with 
a portion of what they require for shipment around Cape Horn.** 


Continued expansion in the cotton industry led the editor 
of the Wilmington Chronicle to rhapsodize over the increas- 
ing industrial interest in the State and its future prospects. 
He reported with obvious pride the export of North Carolina 
textiles to the North, much of which came from mills in the 
interior of the State.’ Such exports were not at all uncom- 
mon, for manufactured goods had been shipped occasion- 
ally since 1828 and with great regularity after 1835. 

Two of the four mills established in 1840 had especially 
far-reaching influence, for they were established in towns 
which took a prominent role in the post-war textile expansion 
of the State, and from their initial construction they were 
operated by steam power, rather than the more popular but 
less dependable wate rpower. The Concord Manufacturing 
Company was incorporated in 1840 under the leadership of 
Isborn Cannon, Paul Barringer, and John Phifer, and their 
initial $30,000 capital was used to purchase both spindles 
and a sixty-horsepower steam engine. Soon power looms were 
added, and the new machinery to produce cotton twine made 
the mill the first in the State to c ompete with Kentucky hemp 
manufacturers. All these products elicited praise from a sym- 
pathetic and encouraging press."' Editors urged planters and 


= Western Carolinian, September 9, 1842. 

“ Charlotte Journal, May 12, 1842, quoting the National Intelligencer. 

” Hillsborough Recorder, February 4, 1841, quoting the Wilmington 
Chronicle; Charlotte Journal, April 12, 1845. 

"Carolina Watchman, April 12, 1845; October 9, 1846; The Patriot, 
October 14, 1843. 
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farmers of the South to begin using cotton bagging and 
twine, instead of hemp, for baling their cotton, and the new 
Concord mill was suggested as a source for these manufac- 
tures. The products of this factory were termed “superior to 
any articles of the kind we have seen . . . the twine seems to 
be an excellent article and much stronger than ordinary 
hemp twine.” The Camden Journal (South Carolina) urged 
the planters of that area to encourage this home enterprise.” 
The other of these two mills, the Salisbury Cotton Factory, 
was the object of great civic pride in its small community. 
The three-storied brick building was 125 feet long and 40 feet 
wide, and its tower was crowned with an ornamental cupola. 
Since it was only one-fourth of a mile from the courthouse, 
a daily walk to the mill became a new diversion for the towns- 
people. The Matteowan Company of New York had installed 
the initial one thousand spindles, but before the end of the 
first year, another supervisor from the company had arrived 
with two thousand more and fifty looms. The shirting, sheet- 
ing, Osnaburg, and yarn which the mill produced were 
declared by the local editor to be “the best in the state.” ™ 
Because capital was greatly constricted in the wake of the 
Panic of 1837, there was little activity in the construction of 
new cotton mills between 1840 and 1845. In the latter year 
four small mills in Orange, Randolph, and Montgomery 
counties began modest operation. The years 1847-1850, how- 
ever, mark the second and last significant building period 
before 1860. In these four years sixteen new mills were built, 
largely in the Piedmont section and at least four of them in 
newly-industrialized counties near the South Carolina state 
line. Two mills built in Mecklenburg County were success- 
ful enough to aid in the growth of the county seat, Charlotte, 
as a rm. te center of the surrounding counties. The Ca- . 
tawba Factory, built in 1848 on an excellent water site on 
the Catawba River, was equipped with new and improved 
northern machinery which produced yarn and sheeting that 
was apparently superior to that of some of the older mills. It 


@ Hillsborough Recorder, April 10, 1845, quoting the Camden Journal; 
Charlotte Journal, April 12, 18465. 

“Carolina Watchman, December 19, 1840; Carolina Republican, Janu- 
ary 27, 1853. 
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quickly acquired a reputation “that made all its products se ‘ll 
easily,’ largely through the expert management of its owner 
General William N. Neal of Charlotte and his Rhode Island 
superintendent, George Brown. General Neal employed as 
agents two brothers, H. B. and L. L. Williams, who traveled 
over the State taking orders for the Catawba products. When 
these orders were received at the mill, the company’s wagons 
would deliver the cotton yarn and cloth directly to the mer- 
chants. Such merchandising paid ample reward, and Gen- 
eral Neal was widely respected as a “pioneer industrialist.” 
The other mill in Meckle nburg County, the Rock Island 
Manufacturing Company, was also built in 1848 and was 
owned in partnership by Messrs. Carson, Young, and Grier 
of Charlotte. Capitalizing on the skill of workers long ac- 
customed to domestic carding and weaving, the mill pro- 
duced both cotton and woolen yarn and cloth, “which are 
equal, if they are not superior, to any similar work produced 
in this country.” From the founding of the mill until after 
the Civil War, the popular brand name of the company gave 
it a constant market for its products, but honesty as to its 
comparative quality led the owners to adve rtise only by 
guaranteeing “that their fabric shall be suited to the market 
for which they are made, . . . and will give satisfaction to both 
merchant and customer.” Despite the company’s moderate 
claims for its textile wares, the mill was awarded a prize at 
the Georgia State Fair in 1853, the only out-of-state company 
to be so recognized. The founders received a further accolade 
when “The judges . . . recommend[ed] the cassimeres manu- 
factured by Grier, Carson & Young, to the notice of southern 
merchants, as being very superior.” ” 

In Gaston County, the district adjoining Mecklenburg, 
the textile industry was initiated in 1845 when the Woodlawn 
Factory was begun by the Lineberger brothers, who were 
soon joined by Moses H. Rhyne, later to become a benefactor 
of Lenoir-Rhyne College. The ante-bellum Woodlawn Fac- 
tory was a frame building on stone foundations. Its superior 


“Carolina Watchman, - rY 12, August 30, 1849. 
* Raleigh eck Apri 9 1851, quoting ‘the Charleston Mercury; De- 


Bow’s Review XxVI (January, 1867 ), 90. 


“ DeBow’s Review, XIV (February, 1853), 192-193, 
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machinery, purchased in England and Philadelphia, was 
shipped to Charleston and then by railroad and wagon to 
the site of the mill. The operation of the various divisions of 
the mill were capably directed for many years by the chief 
stockholders “as suited each one’s ability.” In 1848, the year 
that the Woodlawn organization began operations, Jasper 
and E. B. Stowe opened the smaller but successful Stowesville 
Mill, the second cotton factory in a district soon to become 
famous as a major textile area.” A year later Thomas Tate, 
son-in-law of Henry Humphreys, transferred the prosperous 
Mt. Hecla Mill from Greensboro to Mountain Island on the 
Catawba River in Gaston County. The shortage of wood 
around Greensboro and the excellent water power available 
at the new location led Tate to select Mountain Island as a 
superior mill site. The young owner easily converted the re- 
mains of a canal there, originally intended as a link in con- 
veying cotton by boat to Charleston, into a mill race and soon 
began production of plain sheeting to be used for under- 
clothing and shirts. Some of the cloth woven for ladies’ dresses 
was dyed with copperas, maple bark, or sumac berries to 
provide southern women with more attractive southern tex- 
tiles.” 

Trading practices in the State, however, failed to keep pace 
with progress in construction, for as late as 1848 many fac- 
tories were still bartering for their yarn and cloth. In that year 
Gwyn and Hickerson, operating a retail store at Wilkesboro, 
received from the Leaksville mill of Governor Morehead 500 
bunches of yarn and 2,409 yards of 4/4 sheeting. The super- 
intendent of the mill wrote the merchants, “I understand him 
[Morehead] to say you had 100$ worth of trade which he 
has agreed to take please send that down by wagon also.” 
One of these Wilkesboro merchants, James Gwyn, like so 
many others who had first-hand knowledge of the demand 
for cotton goods, later invested heavily in the local mills at 
Patterson and Elkin. 


“ Minnie Stowe Puett, History of Gaston County (Charlotte, 1939), 183- 
186 


* Charlotte Journal, March 23, 1849. 


“J. H. Bullard to Gwyn and Hickerson, April 10, 1848, James Gwyn 
Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina. 
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Throughout the late ante-bellum period, the Lenoir family, 
so successful during the pioneer years of the industry, con- 
tinued its construction - cotton factories in western North 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee. Major William Lenoir of 
Tennessee wrote to the North Carolina members of the fam- 
ily inquiring about the plans of James Gwyn and E. W. Jones 
to found new cotton mill companies. Jones had succeeded in 
organizing a company and was then in the process of con- 
structing a mill. His new Yadkin Factory was making brick 
for the main building and constructing a dam to provide 
water power. One of the Tennessee major’s sons, Thomas 
Lenoir, wrote from the newly established Elkin Factory, “I 
look upon the manufacturing establishments springing up in 
every part of North Carolina as the surest hope for future 
wealth and prosperity.” ” 

North Carolina editors in the late 1840's shared this opti- 
mism and predicted that in the future the greatest cotton 
growing states would be the greatest cotton manufacturing 
states. This trend was deemed inevitable, for “western North 
Carolina, northwestern South Carolina, north Georgia and 
Alabama, and parts of Tennessee, afford some of the finest 
water power on the globe, . . . contiguous to the cotton.” ”' 
In the 1840's it was becoming increasingly clear to North 
Carolinians that they could not remain prosperous by grow- 
ing cotton alone, especially since the staple was then being 
overproduced and the price constantly lowered. Using an 
argument with a peculiarly modern ring, editors contended 
that the only hope of the State to remain economically inde- 
pendent was to diversify its labor.” The Philadelphia News 
mentioned the increasing number of cotton factories through- 
out the South and observed that planters were “tired of sell- 
ing their raw cotton for five cents a pound, when by simply 
spinning it into yarn, they can get twelve.” As a general 
rule, intense agitation for even more cotton mills was a prod- 
uct of each slump in the agricultural market, while actual 


”™ Thomas Lenoir, Jr. to William B. Lenoir, April 2, 1849, Lenoir Family 
Pa 
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Charlotte Journal, June 21, 1848. 

™ Charlotte Journal, April 20, 1849. 
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mill building generally occurred in the periods of prosperity 
before 1850. 

Dissatisfaction with prevailing cotton prices reached its 
peak in the 1850 season, before the sharp price increases 
which characterized the last decade preceding the Civil War. 
A result of this discontent was the enthusiasm evident at the 
meeting of the first manufacturers’ convention held in North 
Carolina. A large group of state industrialists assembled in 
Raleigh in December, 1850, to hold an organizational meet- 
ing. John M. Morehead of the Leaksville Factory served as 
president, and Colonel H. B. Elliott of the Cedar Falls mill 
made the main address. After expressing a public spirit inde- 
pendent of its members’ individual manufacturing interests, 
the group declared that its chief aim was to aid in the im- 
ago of manufacturing in North Carolina. The mem- 
vers resolved to organize a permanent society “in order to 
‘we and encourage all those engaged in the various 
yranches of productive industry, and to stimulate and reward 
enterprise, excellence and skill.” The organization was to 
follow the lead of other southern states and hold at its annual 
meetings an exhibition of articles in agricultural, manufac- 
turing, mining, and mechanical departments. In early 1851 
this group sponsored the first North Carolina state fair, which 
was held at the time of the annual meeting of the legisla- 
ture." By means of this fair the society expected to display 
the products of the progressive manufacturers and agricul- 
turists of the state and reward outstanding exhibits with 
prizes. Edward J. Hale, editor of the Fayetteville Observer, 
praised the fair as a means of attracting attention to locally 
produced items and bringing about improvements in both 
manufactures and agriculture.” Thus with confident visions 
of future prosperity the period of greatest cotton mill expan- 
sion came to an end. 

One of the most significant results of the development of 
cotton manufacturing in the State was the changing attitude 
toward factory work and mill ownership. The dignity of mill 


“ Hillsborough Recorder, January 8, 1851; Raleigh Register, November 
30, December 12, 1850. 


™ Fayetteville Observer, November 21, 1851. 
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labor was a popular theme in the State. The mill laborer was 
no longer to be considered as grubbing for his food at a task 
beneath his dignity, because he, like his fellow workers, was 
“a shining hero standing on a hill in the sunlight.” “ Young 
men were admonished not to loiter in the village streets but 
to find employment by joining the “heroes” at the local mill.” 
A Raleigh editor reflected that no situation in the world was 
more enviable than that of the American working man, “free 
for everything for which Heaven designed him; untrammeled 
in his opinions, and left to the guidance of his own genius, 
he walks erect in the full stature of a man.” Freeman Hunt 
aided the campaign by stating, “A great good to society must 
result from the employment of thousands of idle and immoral 
persons, who are now consumers and not producers.” Such 
glowing phrases may have taken some effect, for an English 
traveler in the State in 1855 noted, perhaps optimistically, 
that there was no stigma attached to mill work.” 

Editors were often careful to point to the moral responsi- 
bility of the owners. A Salisbury editor conceded that pecuni- 
ary gain must be the motive of the mill builders, but they 
were to remember for the good of the community that they 
were running not only a cotton machine but a “moral ma- 
chine,” which must encourage education, improve the stand- 
ards of living, and thus raise the morals of the community.” 

Most mill owners seemed to accept this responsibility as 
an intrinsic part of their position as em mployers. The workers 
at the Snow Camp Factory in Orange County were provided 
with a building which served as a library carrying seve ral 
state newspapers and religious tracts. No distilleries, “grog- 
nan or “race-grounds” were allowed near the commun- 

y." At the Alamance Factory a school was operated three 
A of the year to teac th the workers’ children “Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic” and here, too, no whisky was 

* Raleigh Register, May 25, 1834. 

"™ Carolina Watchman, March 11, 1843. 

™ Raleigh Register, August 16, 1836. 

™The Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, XXIII (September, 
1850), 346; DeBow’s Review, XVIII (April, 1855), 538. 


“Carolina Watchman, August 23, 1845. 
" Raleigh Register, January 1, 1838. 
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allowed.” Alamance Factory was also the scene of occasion- 
ally fervent religious activities. Robert Carrigan, a student at 
the University of North Carolina, visited a revival held for 
the workers of the mill. His father recounted in amusement 
that “they got to shouting and praying about him and scared 
him half to death he oa not get out of the house, there is 
but three girls at the Factory but what professed religion.” ™ 
The Battle’s Rocky Mount mill provided workers with a 
school, a clinic, and a church, At the Salisbury factory adults 
and children were taught to read and write, church attend- 
ance was required, and liquor was forbidden. The mill 
owner was directly aided in his control of morals by the 
power of the state. The legislature in several charters at- 
tempted to control the sale of liquor to mill workers and pro- 
vide for their education. One charter provided that no person 
would be allowed to sell liquor to the operatives or sell it 
within one mile of the factory. A fine of twenty dollars was 
to be assessed if this law were broken, and the money col- 
lected was to be divided between the local school district 
and the informer.” A second charter provided that of such 
fines “one half of the money shall be applied to the benefit 
of the moral or literary instruction of the operatives in said 
factory....° 

The houses provided by the rural mill owners seem to have 
been uniformly worthy of praise. A Charlotte editor visited 
the Catawba Factory in 1849 and wrote, “We found the 
factory snugly ensconced on the side of the noble Catawba in 
a very pretty romantic little cove. The village of cottages 
around, pleasantly located on the shady and verdant knolls, 
makes the place wear a cosy air of rural ease and comfort, 
quite delightful.” * 

An increasingly potent factor in the new attitude toward 
cotton mill workers and owners was a growing feeling of 
sectional pride in the South’s new-found talent for manufac- 


“ “Articles of Agreement,” January 12, 1847, Carrigan Papers. 

“W. A. Carrigan to W. A. Carrigan, Jr., July 22, 1853, Carrigan Papers. 
“ Fayetteville Observer, July 16, 1843; Thompson, Cotton Mill 52-53. 
“ Laws of the State of ‘North Carolina, 1848-1849, 320. 
“ Laws of the State of North Carolina, 1850-1851, 580. 


" Carolina Watchman, August 30, 1849, quoting the Hornet’s Nest (Char- 
lotte). 
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turing. With the coming of the bitter disputes between the 
North and South, southerners began to feel that each year 
the South was coming increasingly under the domination of 
the northern industrialist. To many in the South this rising 
economic power could only result in a concomitant increase 
in political power, and as a means of decreasing potential 
northern pressure, many advocated industrial development.” 
This feeling was expressed by a South Carolinian in Niles’ 
Register, who wrote in 1845, “As long as we are tributaries, 
dependent on foreign labor and skill for food, clothing, and 
countless necessities of life, we are in thralldom.” ” 

The concept of encouraging manufacturing in order to pro- 
tect and insure the independence of the South appeared as 
early as 1837 when the editor of the Raleigh Register noted 
in the North, “a wide and deep and secret current running 
against the South,” as a result of abolitionists’ movements, 
and admonished the South to be vigilant and become self- 
sufficient.”” The same theme appeared in 1850 when, as a 
result of the sectional controversy of that year, the editor 
advised the South that it should “quietly and steadily raise up 
manufactories among ourselves using our resources and 
skill and enterprise and labor” rather than spend time grumb- 
ling about the North, since “the idea of southern independ- 
ence was foolish” until the South was economically inde- 
pendent.” But there were encouraging signs. Pride in mill 
development was augmented by a “heartfelt satisfaction at 
their prosperity,” as the South, following a policy dictated 
“not only b wisdom but by self-preservation” was beginning 
to realize the importance of cotton manufacturing.” 

A Salisbury editor felt that the South should manufacture 
all its necessary yarn and coarse cloth, for “When it does this, 
the North will have learnt a lesson, and we shall be inde- 
pendent and prosperous.” *’ This southern manufacturing 
should be patronized by all, even the wealthy who seemed 

“ Davidson, “Ante-Bellum South,” 410-411. 

” Niles’ Weekly Register, LXVIII (April 19, 1845), 103. 

” Raleigh Register, February 28, 1837. 

“ Raleigh Register, October 2, 1850. 


” Fayetteville Observer, October 13, 1847; August 23, 1849. 
“Carolina Watchman, March 29, 1849. 
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to prefer imported or northern cloth and clothing. There was 
a constant complaint from mill owners that local merchants 
refused to buy North Carolina textiles. Much of the yarn and 
cloth made in the State was exported to markets in the North, 
where it was often purchased and sent back to the State. This 
expensive practice led E. J. Hale of the Fayetteville Observer 
to remark that cotton textiles “some times have new virtues, 
before undiscovered, imparted to them by being sold in the 
North.” 

Southerners were encouraged to exert their energy to pro- 
duce “articles of prime necessity to free the South from Old 
and New England.” “Looking both to our honor and our in- 
terest, we should rally to the support of factories and render 
ourselves independent of other sections so far as we can.” ”° 
Such speeches and articles were often climaxed with bright 
visions of the southern future, like that expressed by a politi- 
cal speaker in Salisbury, who said: “May the day hasten on 
when Western North Carolina and the South shall become, 
as they seem designed by nature to be, one of the finest manu- 
facturing districts in the United States.”** Thus sectional 
pride had given to cotton manufacturing a greater degree of 
respectability than it would have otherwise obtained. 

By the early 1850's, the North Carolina cotton industry 
had begun to stabilize. The ten-year depression in the price 
of raw cotton abruptly shifted in the 1849-1850 season, when 
prices paid were double those of the previous years. This 
unexpected rise had unfortunate consequences for the manu- 
facturing industry. When the price of their raw material 
doubled cotton mills from Rhode Island to Virginia were 
forced to close or operate only part-time, while mills in the 
more southern states suffered from the same loss of profits 
to a somewhat lesser degree. The low tariff, the high price 
of cotton, and the manufacture of too many coarse goods 
were causes listed by J. D. B. DeBow for the recession in the 
industry. “The first we cannot discuss without being drawn 
~ * Fayetteville Observer, June 16, 1856. 

“The Southerner (Tarboro), September 3, 1850; The Patriot, June 3, 


1849. 
“Carolina Watchman, March 29, 1849. 
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into politics. The second effects manufactures by turning 
capital into other channels; and the third by overstocking 
the market with coarse goods, leaving our citizens dependent 
on other countries for finer ones.” ”’ 

After the early 1850's the increased price of raw cotton, 
bringing greater prosperity to the planter and increased hard- 
ships to the manufacturer, effectively lessened the wide in- 
terest which had been shown by newspapers in new cotton 
factories. The change of editorial emphasis became increas- 
ingly evident as more columns were devoted to the defense 
of southern institutions, attacks on abolitionists, and discus- 
sions of shifting political aliguuments. Many southerners, in 
direct antithesis to the earlier propaganda campaign, found 
new comfort in pointing out that industry, as conducted in 
the North, was worse than slavery, for it brutalized and de- 
graded the factory operative and cast him off once his effici- 
ency had declined. It was only natural that the majority of 
southerners, who had always felt more at home near cotton 
fields than in cotton factories, continued to devote themselves 
primarily to agriculture. 

There were approximately fifty cotton mills operating in 
North Carolina when the Civil War began. From 1861 to 
1865 these mills were to perform yeoman service for both the 
State and the Confederacy. Almost without exception North 
Carolina mills worked at full capacity throughout these four 
years, and many operated day and night. From one-half to 
three-fourths of their yarn and cloth was purchased by the 
State government and often used as barter to secure the 
supplies needed by State troops in the Confederate armies. 
During the last months of the war the Confederate govern- 
ment drew its entire supply of textile goods from the mills 
of upland North Carolina.” Cotton factories not burned by 
Sherman's or Stoneman’s forces emerged from the war as 
bankrupt companies with worn and obsolescent machinery, 
but their own record of production during the war justified 

"J. D. B. DeBow, The Industrial Resources of the Southern and Western 
States (New Orleans, 1852), I, 210. 

“ DeBow’s Review, XXXVI (January, 1867), 89-90; Elizabeth Yates 


Webb, “Cotton Manufacturing and State Regulation in North Carolina, 
1861-1865,” North Carolina Historical Review, IX (April, 1932), 117-137. 
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the faith their owners had shown in the North Carolina textile 
industry. 

For the years ahead the ante-bellum mills had also pro- 
vided a valuable service. Despite the precarious existence 
of mills in the late 1860's and 1870's, there was never a com- 
plete breakdown of the industry in the State, and the vast 
textile expansion after 1880 was built on the foundations 
that had existed for decades. In the 1880's mills were operat- 
ing that had been under the same family management and 
had had the same families of workers since the 1830's and 
1840's. It was this asset-—a number of communities with manu- 
facturing traditions and training and enough mills to form a 
nucleus for further growth—that attracted capital and made 
the North Carolina Piedmont the textile center of the New 
South. 
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APPENDIX 
NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MILLS, 1830-1865 

Neuse Mfg. Co.! Wake 1832 water 
Patterson Cotton Factory? Caldwell 1834 water 
Richmond Mfg. Co.® Richmond 1834 water 
Big Falls Mfg. Co.* Orange* 1835 water 
Iredell Mfg. Co.° Iredell 1835** water 
Northampton Mfg. Co.* Northampton 1835 water 
Cane Creek Farmers’ and 

Mechanics’ Mfg. Co." Orange* 1836 water 
Cedar Falls Mfg. Co.* Randolph 1836 water 
Milton Mfg. Co.® Caswell 1836 water 
Mocksville Cotton Factory’® Davie 1836 steam 
Mt. Arrarat Cotton Factory" Orange* 1836 water 
Salem Mfg. Co.'? Forsyth 1836 water 
Alamance Cotton Mill ™ Orange* 1836 water 
Rockfish Mfg. Co." Cumberland 1837 water 
Franklinville Mfg. Co.'® Randolph 1837 water 
Hunting Creek Factory"® Surry 1837 water 
Lexington Cotton Factory’? Davidson 1838 steam 
Montgomery Mfg. Co."* Montgomery 1838 water 
Randolph Mfg. Co."® Randolph 1838 water 


*The Patriot, October 14, 1843. These notes have been selected from a 
larger number of references found in private papers, newspapers, census 
reports, and local records. 

*Mrs. Lindsay Patterson Papers, Duke University; The Patriot, Octo- 
ber 14, 1843. 

*The Register, July 16, 1838. 

*The Register, November 22, 1836. 

* Carolina Watchman, July 15, 1836. 

° The Patriot, October 14, 1843. 

"The Register, June 7, 1836; June 1, 1839; The Patriot, September 30, 
1843. 

*The Register, March 14, 1837; August 22, 1849; The Patriot, September 
30, 1843. 

* The Register, July 16, 1838. 

” George W. Johnson Papers, Duke University; The Register, June 6, 
1837; Carolina Watchman, Apri! 12, 1849. 

Carolina Watchman, April 12, 1849. 

"The Register, January 1, 1838. 

'" The Patriot, September 30, 1843. 

“Carrigan Papers, Duke University; Edwin M. Holt, Diary, Southern 
Historical Collection, University of North Carolina. 

“The Register, July 26, 1836. 

'° The Patriot, September 30, 1843. 

“The Register, July 16, 1838. 

" Carolina Watchman, August 30, 1839; The Patriot, September 30, 1843. 

“The Register, July 16, 1838. 

“The Register, July 16, 1838. 
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Phoenix Mfg. Co.?° Cumberland 1838 water 
Weldon Mfg. Co.*! Halifax 1838** 
Yadkin Mfg. Co.** Rowan-Davie 1838 . water 
Snow Camp Factory** Orange* 1838 water 
Leaksville Factory *4 Rockingham 1838 water 
H. and F. Fries Cotton and 

Woolen Mills*® Forsyth 1840 water 
Mt. Airy Cotton Mill 76 Surry 1840 water 
Beaver Creek Mfg. Co.?? Cumberland 1840 water 
Concord Cotton Factory”* Cabarrus 1840 water 
Monbo Factory”® Catawba 1840 water 
Milledgeville Cotton Factory®® Montgomery 1840 water 
Cross Creek Mfg. Co.*! Cumberland 1841 water 
Little River Mfg. Co.*” Cumberland 1841 water 
Salisbury Mfg. Co.** Rowan 1841 steam 
Saxapahaw Cotton Mill *4 Orange* 1844 water 
High Falls Factory® Orange* 1845 water 
Island Ford Mfg. Co.** Randolph 1845 water 
Swift Island Mfg. Co.*? Montgomery 1845 water 
Haw River Factory Orange* 1845 water 
Catawba Mfg. Co.** Mecklenburg 1846 water 
Cape Fear Mfg. Co.*° New Hanover 1847 water 
Rock Creek Shoals Factory"! — Iredell 1847 water 





”The Register, July 16, 1838; The Patriot, October 14, 1843. 

"The Patriot, October 14, 1843. 

=The Register, July 16, 1838; Carolina Watchman, August 27, 1842. 

“The Register, July 16, 1838. 

“Carolina Watchman, June 5, 1840; The Patriot, September 30, 1943. 

* Carolina Republican, April 3, 1851. 

“The Regiater, July 16, 1838; Carolina Watchman, August 27, 1842. 

* Niles’ Weekly Register, LX (May 1, 1841), 131-1382; The Patriot, Oc- 
tober 14, 1843. 

“William H. Horok Papers, Duke University; Carolina Watchman, 
April 12, 1845. 

*” Carolina Watchman, December 12, 1840. 

” Carolina Watchman, December 12, 1840. ; 

" Niles’ Weekly Register, LX (May 1, 1841), 132; The Patriot, October 
14, 1843. 

™ Niles’ Weekly Register, LX (May 1, 1841), 131-132; North Carolina 
Standard, May 29, 1850. 

“Carolina Watchman, December 19, 1840; August 23, 1849. 

“Edwin M. Holt, Diary, May 18, 1848. 

“Carrigan Papers, Duke University. 

” Manuscript Schedule IV, North Carolina. Seventh Census, 1850. State 
Department of Archives and History, hereinafter cited as MS. Seventh 
Census, 1850. 

" Carolina Republican, November 13, 1845. 

“William Clarke Grasty and John F. Rison Papers, Duke University. 

“TI. W. Wilson to A. D. Gage, December 4, 1847, Tomlin Papers, Duke 
University; Carolina Watchman, August, 30, 1849. 

” Fayetteville Observer, October 30, 1847. 

“Tomlin Papers, Duke University. 
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Buena Vista Mfg. Co.* 
Deep River Mfg. Co.* 
Elkin Mfg. Co.** 
Woodlawn Mfg. Co.* 
Stowesville Cotton Mill 
Blount’s Creek Mfg. Co.*7 
Columbia Cotton Mill 48 
High Shoals Mfg. Co.*® 
Johnston-Little 

River Mfg. Co.°° 
Mountain Island Mfg. 

Co. (Mt. Hecla) ™ 
Newbern Mfg. Co."? 
Union Mfg. Co." 
Union Mfg. Co.™ 
Yadkin Cotton Factory™ 
Laurel Hill Mfg. Co. 
Eagle Cotton Mills"? 


Tomlinson’s Cotton Factory™ 


Elm Grove Factory" 

Bertie Mfg. Co. 

Buck Shoals Mfg. Co.*! 

S. F. Patterson and Co, 
Cotton Mill * 

Neuse River Mfg. Co. 


Lincoln 
Randolph 
Surry 
Gaston 
Gaston 
Cumberland 
Randolph 
Lincoln 


Johnston 


Gaston 
Craven 
Randolph 
Cumberland 
Wilkes 
Lincoln 
Iredell 
Iredell 
Lincoln 
Bertie 
Surry 


Caldwell 
Wake 


“ Carolina Watchman, April 5, 1849. 
“ Carolina Watchman, October 24, 1850. 


“MS. Seventh Census, 1850. 


1847 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1849 
1849 


1849 


1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1851** 
1851 


1851 
1851** 
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water 
water 
water 
water 
water 
water 
water 
water 


water 


water 
water 
water 
water 
water 
water 
water 
water 
water 


water 


water 


“ Elizabeth W. Carrigan to William A. Carrigan, Jr., May 20, 1855, Car- 
rigan Papers, Duke University; A. C. Lineburger Daybooks, Duke Univer- 


sity. 


“Carolina Republican, January 27, 1853; Papers of Stowesville Cotton 


Mill, Duke University. 


“ Fayetteville Observer, June 19, 1848. 
“ Carolina Watchman, March 29, 1849. 
“ Carolina Republican, April 3, 1851. 


“MS. Seventh Census, 1850. 


" Carolina Watchman, March 29, 1849. 


"MS. Seventh Census, 1850. 


™ Carolina Watchman, October 24, 1850. 
™ Fayetteville Observer, October 2, 1849. 
™ George W. Johnson Papers, Duke University. 


“ Carolina Republican, April 10, 1849; April 3, 1851. 
“MS. Seventh Census, 1850. 


“W.D. Williams to Tomlin, Gage and Company, September 1, 1848, Tomlin 


Papers, Duke University. 


“ Carolina Republican, September 8, 1851. 
” William Clarke Grasty and John F. Rison Papers, Duke University. 
" Tax Book “B,” 1840-1860, Surry County Court House. 
“Mrs. Lindsay Patterson Papers, Duke University. 
“ Carolina Republican, February 16, 1852. 
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Rock Island Mfg. Co. Mecklenberg 1851 steam 
Orange Factory” Orange 1852 water 
Catawba Mill Catawba 1852 water 
Double Shoals Cotton 

Factory Cleveland 1852 water 
High Shoals Mfg. Co. Lincoln 1853 water 
Granite Shoals Factory” Catawba 1854 water 
Yadkin Mfg. Co.7° Davidson-Rowan 1855 water 
Yadkin Falls Mfg. Co.”! Montgomery 1857 water 
Rocky River Mfg. Co.” Cabarrus 1860 water 
Wachovia Steam 

Cotton Mill ™ Forsyth 1862 steam 
Randolph Mfg. Co. Randolph 1863 water 
Confederate Cotton and 

Woolen Mills” Richmond 1864 water 
Fayetteville Mfg. Co.” Cumberland 1864** 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.77 Cumberland 1864 water 
Logan Mfg. Co.”* Guilford 1865 water 

* Mills in that section of Orange County that became Alamance County 
in 1849. 


** Projected mills which were organized but never built. 


“Carolina Republican, April 3, 9, 1851. 

” Edwin M. Holt, Diary, May 3, 1852. 

“Tax Assessment Ledger 6, 1840-1860, Catawba County Court House. 

” Carolina Republican, November 1, 1852. 

“Carolina Republican, January 27, 1853. 

“Tax Assessment Ledger 6, 1840-1860, Catawba County Court House. 

” Carolina Watchman February 6, 1856. 

™ Manuscript Schedule IV, North Carolina. Eighth Census, 1860. State 


Department of Archives and History, hereinafter cited as MS. Eighth Cen- 
sus, 1860. 


@= MS. Eighth Census, 1860. 

*® The Patriot, August 23, 1862. 

“The Patriot, October 8, 1863. 

™ Stanley Causey to Quarter Master General, November 2, 1863. Quarter 
Master’s Records, State Department of Archives and History. 

* Fayetteville Observer, June 4, 1864. 

" Fayetteville Observer, January 15, 1864. 

™ The Patriot, February 3, 1865. 











A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS 
OF BENJAMIN GRIFFITH BRAWLEY 


By JOHN W. PARKER 


Among the most meaningful decades for Negroes in the 
whole range of American history were perhaps those im- 
mediately following the turn of the century. The impact of a 
number of restrictive measures imposed by a fear-stricken 
South was partially counterbalanced by the afterglow of a 
great missionary movement and the Negro people continued 
their pace, if but slowly, in the direction of an articulate 
ethnic group. Along with the missionary colleges established 
for Negroes below the Mason-Dixon line, came the federally- 
supported institutions provided for in the Second Morrell 
Act of 1890. And as organs of group expression, the Crisis 
was issued in 1910, the Journal of Negro History in 1916, and 
the Opportunity Magazine in 1923. 

After the Emancipation, the Negro people worked on the 
assumption that the solution of their problems lay in the 
opportunity to vote. One can add to this Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s advocacy of industrial education as the way out, and 
William E. B. DuBois’ insistence upon the education of the 
black man in terms of his higher spiritual and intellectual 
capabilities, the emphasis to be placed upon the “talented 
tenth.” Benjamin G. Brawley was more inclined toward the 
DuBois conception. He set about to effect the intellectual 
and cultural orientation of the American Negro people to 
their total surroundings. 

One of a family of nine children, Benjamin G. Brawley was 
born in Columbia, South Carolina, on April 22, 1882. He had 
the advantage of the culture brought to the home by edu- 
cated parents, his father, whose people had been free as far 
back as they could remember, having been a Baptist clergy- 
man and for a time the president of the college for Negroes 
at Salem, Alabama. For young Brawley, however, Columbia 
became a point of departure rather than a home, for his 
vouth was passed in several southern cities as a result of the 
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migratory character of his father’s ministerial duties. It was 
a fortunate coincidence that this Negro intellectual-to-be 
should experience early at first hand some of the problems 
around which his subsequent career was to center. 

For his college training, Brawley proceeded in 1898 to 
Atlanta Baptist College (now Morehouse College) where he 
excelled in the activities both in and out of the » bine and 
from which he was graduated with honor in 1901. Especially 
did he distinguish himself as a debater. Subsequently, as an 
instructor at Morehouse College, he organized and coached 
the debate between Atlanta Baptist College and Talladega 
College (1906), which marked the inception of intercollegiate 
debate in the American Negro college. 

Likewise did Brawley manage the baseball team, play 
quarterback on an early football team, and along with 
Timothy Williams serve as one of the founders of the Athe- 
naeum, an organ of student expression to which he contrib- 
uted no less than fifty-six essays, poems, editorials, and short 
stories. His initial booklet of poems, A Toast to Love and 
Death (1902), was dedicated to the memory of two school 
chums, Timothy Williams and James E. Carmichael. Each 
of these friends had contracted colds on summer jobs which 
they were never quite able to shake off. Significant, too, 
among his writings for the Athenaeum was the poem, A 
Prayer, written in response to a Georgia lynching and subse- 
quently set to music by A. H. Ryder of Boston, Massachusetts. 

Following his initial year of teaching in a one-room school 
out in the hinterlands of Georgetown, Florida, exactly ten 
miles from a railroad, Brawley was called back to begin a 
distinguished career as an instructor in English and as Dean 
of Morehouse College. Before long, however, advanced study 
beckoned and largely through summer courses, he completed 
the requirements for the A.B. degree at the University of 
Chicago in 1906 and those for the M.A. degree at Harvard 
University in 1908. Straightway, he came under the spell of 
five productive scholars—Ernest De Whitt Barton and John 
M. Manley of Chicago, and Bliss Perry, William Allen 
Neilson, and George Lyman Kittredge (the celebrated “Kitty 
of Harvard”) at Harvard. 
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In Washington, D. C., where in 1910 he joined the faculty 
of Howard University, Brawley married Hilda Damaris 
Prowd of Kingston, Jamaica, British West Indies, and it was 
to her that he subsequently dedicated The Negro Genius 
(1937). After two years at Howard, however, the Brawle “ys 
headed again for Morehouse College where as the institu- 
tion’s first Dean he became a member of the famous Hope- 
Brawley-Archer triumvirate, famous in the history of Ameri- 
can Negro education. 

Brawley’s students everywhere agree that he was the type 
of teacher that comes once in a lifetime. Few men have been 
capable of more sustained and high-powered exertion; not 
infrequently his enthusiasm developed into a contagion. As 
he saw it, the profession of teaching was a sacred one and its 
effectiveness was contingent upon the intelligence, industry, 
and integrity of the teachers themselves. Much that borders 
on the legendary has grown up around Brawley’s teaching 
career, especially his monomania for precision, tone, and 
sood taste. The story is told of a tennis game played by John 
Hope, Benjamin Brawley, and two other faculty members. 
Hope stopped the game complaining that the net had 
“sagged.” Brawley replied, “The net has not sagged; it has 
swagged.” They disputed and Brawley went for an un- 
abridged dictionary. The ensuing discussion took precedence 
over the game while the net sagged and swagged uninter- 
ruptedly. 

This penchant for correctness was not typical of the man; 
it was the man. He was known to require that his students 
memorize long passages from the classic English and Ameri- 
can authors. To a theme that was slovenly in logic or in ap- 
pearance, he was wont to add his characteristic comment, 
“Too carelessly written to be carefully read.” He saw students 
in terms of what they might become and demonstrated his 
interest in their all-around development. One of the few men 
to distinguish himself in the matter of sheer classroom teach- 
ing, he contributed substantially to the elevation of that call- 
ing to the plane of a fine art. When, therefore, in 1927. he 
declined the Harmon Foundation’s Second Award in Fdu- 
cation, he did so on the ground that he had not catered to 
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second-rate work and was, therefore, justified in accepting 
no badge in direct contradiction to his ideal of excellence. 

Meanwhile, Brawley was devoting his energies to yet 
another area—that of authorship. He first contributed to such 
periodicals as the Springfield Republican, Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, The Voice of the Negro, and The Dial. His piece, “The 
Negro in American Fiction,” carried in The Dial for May 11, 
1916, he always regarded as the first appearance of his work 
in a sentied literary magazine. A Short History of the 
American Negro, his initial Tech, found its way to the book- 
shelves in 1913. Once the start was made, other volumes 
written as textbooks or for the general reader multiplied with 
the passing of the years. It is significant that the first decade 
of his literary productivity saw, with one exception, the 
appearance of books based wholly upon race; the second, 
roughly from 1921 to 1932, books free from racial exclusive- 
ness; and after 1932, those based upon the phenomenon of 
race. It all points up Brawley’s decision as to whether he 
should turn out books based upon racial expediency, or fol- 
low the American standard of belles lettres. He finally settled 
for the former alternative. 

In 1920, after an eight-year sojourn at Morehouse College, 
Brawley entered upon two new fields of work in succession. 
His growing concern for the impact of race upon the realiza- 
tion of the democratic ideal in America and around the world 
led him to relinquish his position at Morehouse College and 
to accept the invitation to make a socio-educational survey 
of the Republic of Liberia. This undertaking of six months’ 
duration was underwritten by four religious and educational 
associations. Upon his return to the States, Brawley was or- 
dained into the Baptist ministry in the People’s Church of 
Boston, Massachusetts, on June 2, 1921, and straightway 
accepted the pastorate of the Messiah Baptist Church in 
Brockton, Massachusetts. His congregation remembers him as 
a “scholar” who organized and systemized the church and 
built up the prayer meetings that were always limited to 
“just one hour.” 

As time went on, however, Brawley became dissatisfied 
with the conduct of certain of his deacons who were alleged 
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to have engaged in practices unbecoming to their offices and 
straightway handed in his resignation, the offer to correct the 
situation notwithstanding. He then accepted a position at 
Shaw University, another Home Mission College, where once 
again he combined teaching and authorship. He contributed 
“The Baseball” to Addison Hibbard’s Stories of the South 
(1923); and several of his later volumes were issued by the 
University of North Carolina Press at Chapel Hill. 

The Brawleys returned in 1931 to Howard University 
where, as the invitation stipulated, he was to teach two 
courses—“whatever his scholarly attitude suggested.” He had 
come at last to the crowning point in his professional career. 
A spacious two-story house on Harvard Street became the 
home of the Brawleys. Here for the first time he was free to 
write and volumes appeared in quick succession. 

The plight of the American Negro people shunted off as 
they were into a “disadvantaged outgroup,” Brawley constru- 
ed as the supreme test of the American democratic ideal as 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence. As he saw it, 
the whole problem must eventually square with the yardstick 
of Christian justice, and governed by this principle, the white 
man was bound to allow the Negro folk, not special favors, 
but equal opportunity in every area of American life. And it 
was incumbent upon the black people, dissatisfied with their 
sorry lot, to measure up fully to the American cultural stan- 
dard. The problem of race in America never embittered 
Brawley because of his implicit faith in the ultimate matura- 
tion of the American democratic ideal. 
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PAPERS FROM THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE STATE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, RALEIGH, 

DECEMBER 7, 1956 


INTRODUCTION 


In accordance with custom, the papers presented at the 
annual meeting in December of the State Literary and His- 
torical Association are published in this magazine the follow- 
ing April. The papers of the fifty-sixth annual meeting are 
printed in full in the pages that follow. 

F rom. the morning session we have “Dare County Belles- 
Lettres,” by Richard Walser of Raleigh; “Roanoke Colonists 
and Explorers: An Attempt at Identification,” by William 
S. Powell of Chapel Hill; and a review of North Carolina 
fiction of the year (the works entered in the Sir Walter 
- Raleigh competition), by C. Hugh Holman of Chapel Hill, 
a member of the board of award. From the luncheon session 
we have a review of North Carolina non-fiction of the year 
(works entered in the Mayflower competition ) by H. Broadus 
Jones of Winston-Salem, a member of the board of award. 
From the dinner session there is printed “Literature and 
Life,” the presidential address of Gilbert T. Stephenson of 
Pendleton. Finally, from the evening session comes “One 
Hundred Years Ago,” an address by Roy F. Nichols of Phila- 
de ‘Iphia. These seem to constitute an unusually fine set of 
papers, and it is believed that they will be of interest to our 
readers. 





DARE COUNTY BELLES-LETTRES 
By RICHARD WALSER 


A recent unpublished survey indicates that North Carolina, 
beginning in 1734 and coming down to the present year, has 
provided character and setting for over seven hundred works 
of prose fiction. Outside the mountain areas, the greatest 
attraction for the imaginative writer has been the history and 
legend, the people and geography of Dare County. The 
reasons are fairly obvious: the seemingly endless possibilitie S 
of romanticizing the Sir Walter Raleigh colonies, to say 
nothing of the fascination provided by “quaint Bankers” and 
Coast Guard heroes. Indeed since 1840, thirty authors have 
written books of drama, poetry, and fiction’ based on Dare 
County subjects or having their origins in Dare County 
legend—an impressive record which it is well to investigate. 

Of the thirty titles, twenty-four were inspired by Raleigh's 
settlers at Roanoke Island, A sentence or two of simple fact 
will refresh our minds of just what happened there. In 1584 
Captains Amadas and Barlowe explored the region for Sir 
Walter. In 1585 Sir Richard Grenville and Ralph Lane set 
up a colony of men who returned to England with Sir Francis 
Drake a year later. In 1587 John White stayed with a second 
colony only a month. When he searched for them three years 
afterwards, he found no trace of their survival. 

Since Paul Green's The Lost Colony’ is the most familiar 
work concerning this period, it provides an appropriate start- 
ing point for our hasty review of the thirty works. Its sixteen 

‘asons Of production on Roanoke Island enacted on the site 
of some of its scenes have witnessed sixteen varying versions, 
for Paul Green's perennial habits of rewriting are well known. 
Even so, his basic plan has remained unchanged. The dram- 
atist switches from England to Roanoke, suggesting the 
historical events without concentrating on them. Actual per- 

‘This paper does not include a discussion of short stories, of lyric 
poetry, of legends not cast in story form, or of one-act plays; nor does 
it take into account any unpublished material. Excluded also is any fiction 
revolving about Theodosia Burr or the Wright brothers. The thirty titles 
are separate publications, though a few are quite brief. 


*Paul Green, The Lost Colony: A Symphonic Drama of American His- 
tory (Chapel Hill. The University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 70 pp.). 
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sonages from Sir Walter to the infant Virginia Dare have 
roles; and the climax of the play shows the 1587 colonists 
retreating - the interior when Spanish vessels threaten their 
stoc hails. Green's explanation of the mysterious disappe ar- 
ance is plausible and dramatically effective. Yet this is no 
historical pageant, but a play. The most rounded character 
and the one who carries the playwright’s message is Old Tom 
Harris, beggar and outcast, who becomes in the New World 
a man of honor and trust. Thus the promise of America, 
immanent even in defeat, has a transcendency beyond the 
actual events. While Paul Green's drama does not tamper 
with history, it goes beyond it in providing human meaning 
for its occurrences. The Lost Colony has remained Dare 
County's only published full-length play and, indubitably, 
its most distinguished literary by- ‘product. 

Of the four titles in poetry, three of them narrative, the 
first is Sallie Southall Cotten's The White Doe: The Fate of 
Virginia Dare.’ In this telling of the now-familiar legend, the 
beautiful maiden, renamed Wi-no-na, is magically trans- 
formed into a white doe by a rejected suitor. Following her 
disappearance, mother E leanor dies. The enchanted y* er 
roams Roanoke Island till a noble suitor, the young chieftain 


QO-kis-ko, 


Linked the going of the maiden 
With the coming of the White Doe‘ 


and prepares a counter-charm, a “Mussel-pearl arrow” which, 
shot into the heart of the doe, will release her. Meanwhile, 
with a silver arrow given him by Queen Elizabeth, the evil 
Wan-ches-e also goes hunting the deer. Then at the identical 
moment, Wi-no-na is wounded by both pearl and silver 
arrows. Though changed back into a maiden, she is dying. 
QO-kis-ko takes the silver arrow to a fountain of living youth 
on the island, hoping this action will restore the girl; but 
upon his placing it within the spring, 

* Sallie Southall Cotton, The White Doe: The Fate of Virginia Dare 
(An Indian Legend) (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, printed for the Author, 


1901. i-xx, 5-89 pp.), hereinafter cited as Cotton, The White Doe. 
*Cotton, The White Doe, 57. 
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All the sparkling water vanished; 
Dry became the magic fountain, 
Leaving bare the silver arrow.” 


From the silver arrow a tiny green shoot springs up—a shoot 
which years later becomes a scuppernong vine with red, 
instead of white, grapes—symbolizing the blood of Virginia 
Dare. In her Preface, Mrs. Cotten writes: “A familiar know]l- 
edge of the history of one’s own country increases patriotism 
and stimulates valor. For this reason the study of written 
records called history should be supplemented by research 
into myths, folk-lore, ‘and leg -gends.” Traditions, she continues, 
bear “the seed-germs of truth,” and eventually they are “em- 
bodied in romance and song.” Then “they assume a perma- 
nent form called legend and become the heritage of a 
people.” * Mrs. Cotten’s poem of the legend of Virginia Dare 
and the scuppernong vine was once widely read in our State 
and has assumed a permanent spot in our literature. It is 
composed in the lilting trochaic tetrameter of Hiawatha and, 
though it reads as well as Longfellow’s poem, provides too 
brief treatment to be forceful narrative. 

Three years after the publication of Mrs. Cotton’s book, 
William Henry Moore of Pittsboro issued Virginia Dare: A 
Story of Colonial a This narrative poem fabricates the 
aftermath of the Lost Colonists when famine and disease 
drive them inland to Lake Mattamuskeet. Though Manteo’s 
son Laska woos and wins the fair Virginia, the poet has a 
difficult time with the problem of interracial marriage. As 
Virginia's father dies, he contemplates the mating of his 


daughter: 


The father’s heart ‘gainst racial instinct strove, 
But love, at last, had won, and winning wove 
The fabric which should bind their tribes in one, 
Enduring as the bright and changeless sun.“ 

* Cotton, The White Doe, 74. 

* Cotton, The White Doe, 5. 


* William Henry Moore, Virginia Dare: A Story of Colonial Days (Ra- 


leigh: Edwards & Broughton, 1904. 67 pp.), hereinafter cited as Moore, 
Virginia Dare. 
* Moore, Virginia Dare, 36. 
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This, of course, is in keeping with the race feelings in 1901, 
when Moore published his poem, rather than with those of 
the sixteenth century. Even so, after overcoming his am- 
bitious opponent Granganimeo in mortal combat, Laska with 
his wife Virginia rules over the tribe with great wisdom. In 
the poem the author takes, as he says, “the liberty of changing 
the name of Ananias Dare to that of David, as being more 
poetical and euphonious; and of his wife from Eleanor to 
Jennie, the diminutive of Virginia.”’ The shift is pointless, 
since no character is satisfactorily developed in this rambling 
narrative written in generally unfortunate rhymed couplets. 
“Mark Bennett on Roanoke,” ' by Professor Harry K. 
Russell of the Department of E nglish at Chapel Hill, is one 
of the few attempts to use the Reendhe story for other than 
relating history and legend. Though rather diffusely episodic, 
the story, in six sections of very loose sprung meter, takes up 
the emotional problems of Mark Bennett, an actual name of 
a colonist about whom we know nothing. Fictionally, the 
poet Bennett has been nauseated by the sensual atmosphere 
of London and is trying to find in the New World a freshness 
to satisfy his spirit. At first reluctant to accept the love of the 
beautiful Indian girl Amosens, he eventually succumbs to her 
attractions and realizes that in her he has identified his need. 
Meanwhile, events at the stockade are lively. After forays 
with the tribe of Wanchese, Ananias Dare is in the process of 
removing the colonists to Manteo’s Croatan [sic] in the 
autumn of 1588 when Wanchese attacks again and all the 
English, including Ananias and Eleanor Dare, are kille d 
except Henry Berry,’ Mark Bennett, and Virginia. Manteo’s 
beast-keen nephew Uwaara rescues Virginia, whom he had 
foretold “the Spirit [had] Called .. . to our people.” '* Her 
subsequent story is not followed up. This deeply felt poem 


ends when Mark Bennett and Amosens slip away into the 
forest. 


* Moore, Virginia Dare, 8. 

” Harry K. Russell, “Mark Bennett on Roanoke,” Poet Lore, XLVII 
(Spring, 1942), 3-46, hereinafter cited as Russell, “Mark Bennett 
Roanoke.” 

"Probably to account for the legend that he was the ancestor of the 
Robeson County tribe of Indians. 

* Russell, “Mark Bennett on Roanoke,” 2 
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The title of Albert Q. Bell's Actors in the Colony" is taken 
from Thomas Hariot’s report on Roanoke published in 1588. 
The pamphlet contains short prose biographies of the prin- 
cipal “actors” in the venture, and in between are poems on 
Amadas and Barlowe, Elizabeth and Raleigh, Eleanor Dare, 
Old Tom, and so on. Never intended as polished verse, Mr. 
Bell's lines are of particular interest to us because their author 
has been so closely associated with the success of Paul Green’s 
The Lost Colony at Fort Raleigh, near which he makes his 
home. 

The first of nine adult novels concerning Sir Walter's 
settlers is the brief, highly romantic “Virginia Dare: or, The 

Colony of Roanoke” '* by Cornelia L. Tuthill of Connecticut, 
who in 1840 after reading from Bancroft’s History of the 
United States began to wonder why no one had paid a tribute 
to the first English child born in America. In this curious bit 
of fiction, Virginia is the daughter of George Lsic] Dare and 
the granddaughter of Philip Lsic] White. Her departure from 
Roanoke | oe along with her mother, Manteo, and the 
clergyman Dr. Carson, is due to famine and the hostility of 
the cruel role Indians. Soon they take up with Chief 
Arcana in the vale of Mehezim at the foot of the mountains. 
The chief's “Hatteras tribe, naturally mild and gentle, lived 
in a state of Arcadian simplicity.” '* Eighteen years later, after 
rejecting the suit of Arcana, Virginia marries a dissolute aris- 
tocrat, Henry Johnston, who has strayed from the Jamestown 
colony founded only a year before. In this novel, typical of 
sentimental mid-nineteenth-century fiction, Dr. Carson is 
busy converting the Indians to Christianity. (History, of 
course, does not record a preacher among the colonists. ) 
Virginia, beloved of the natives, is called the White Angel 
of Mercy. And with delightful anachronistic skill, the author 
has our heroine in the midst of the wilderness reading with 
excruciating pleasure those stili unpublished Shakespearian 
masterpieces Hamlet and King Lear. This first fiction of Dare 


“ Albert Q. Bell, Actors in the Colony (No place, no publisher, 1946. 
50 pp.). 

“Cornelia L, Tuthill, “Virginia Dare: or, The Colony of Roanoke,” 
Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond, Va.), VI (September, 1840), 
585-595, hereinafter cited as Tuthill, “Virginia Dare.” 

” Tuthill, “Virginia Dare,” 591. 
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County would not be half so charming if it were less ridicu- 
lous. 

Sixty-one years after this first novel, historian Bancroft 
again se ‘rved as source for William F ‘arquhar Payson’s Jolin 
Vytal,"" which ventures “to explain the oblivion of the 
colony's end in a way which,” as the author writes, “I believe 
has not yet been suggested.” '’ But his solution is not very 
startling. Moreover, the characters are wooden, the style so 
stilted and spiritless that the volume is a dull adventure. 
Furthermore, there are no cliffs and rocky terrain on Roanoke 
Island, to say nothing of an Indian tribe called the Winginas. 
Briefly, the story tells about the love of the cour: ageous soldier 
John V ytal for Eleanor Dare, alre: ady married to a drunken 
Ananias. Enemies of our hero are an English renegade i 
league with the Spanish at St. Augustine, and a wily davon 
of Leicester and Queen Elizabeth. Friend of Vytal is none 
other than the famed Renaissance dramatist Christopher 
Marlowe, about whom we are told in a footnote: “As there 
is absolutely no reliable record of Marlowe's personal life 
and dwelling-place at this time, I have felt justified in attrib- 
uting his generally acknowledged absence from London to a 
Virginia voyage. '* Before John White's departure for Eng- 
land, a most unhistoric battle is fought off Roanoke Island 
between the Spanish and the colonists, the invaders losing. 
Years later, they return and, with the help of the hostile 
Winginas, slay all but seven of the E nglish. Virginia Dare, 
now “called White Doe, and Manteo’s son Dark Eyes, along 
with Eleanor and Vytal and the others, turn towards the 
mainland forests with Manteo and the Hatteras tribe. Eleanor 
says: “Future generations will find here a perfect security . . . 
because we, the first, have suffered... and yet won.” '’ Mai 
lowe, we are glad to report, returned to England alone 
aboard a Breton fishing shallop in time to write those great 
tragedies Tamburlaine and Dr. Faustus. 

One of two novels published in 1908 is Dora Greenwell 


= “WwW illiam Farquhar Payson, John Vytal: A Tale of the Loat Colony (New 
York: Harper, 1901. 319 pp.), hereinafter cited as Payson, John Vytal. 

* Payson, John Vytal, [vi]. 

“ Payson, John Vytal, 44. 

“Payson, John Vytal, [319]. 
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McChesney’s The Wounds of a Friend,” neatly plotted and 
executed but again carelessly unhistorical. This romantic 
story tells of Captain Robert Tremayne’s compelling dream 
of English dominion in the New World, of another man’s 
revenge, and of a woman's faithfulness. Tremayne, com- 
mander of the English forces against the Indians, strikes 
down his great friend in the forest when he weighs the 
decision of one man’s life “against the safety of Roanoke.” *' 
Though he sails for England in the autumn of 1587, his one 
passion is to return to Roanoke to strengthen the small colony 
there. He is thwarted by the Queen's capriciousness, the 
disillusionment of John White, the patience of. Raleigh to 
await royal pleasure, and the duplicity of his former friend 
who has meanwhile be ‘trayed the colony to the Spanish dur- 
ing an imprisonment in St. Augustine. Despite Elizabeth's 
command, he secretly sets sail with the beloved but wedded 
Honora. To his “dream of England enthroned over-seas,” he 
admits having sacrificed “all things, Queen’s favour, man’s 
friendship, love of woman.” ** At Roanoke in the spring lof 
1589], he finds desolation, ruin, and hopelessness among the 
English survivors of a Spanish attack. Turning toward the 
forest with what few supporters he can muster, he says, 
“Whether our friends and fellow countrymen follow on our 
track to find us, whether the woodlands whelm us in a life 
and death unknown, who shall say? But we go to take pos- 
session for England. Methinks we may wander beyond our 
ken, but others will press on where we have trodden.” “ The 
ubiquitous Virginia and Eleanor Dare apparently have van- 
ished from sight during all this activity. 

A second novel of 1908 is the highly colored but weak 
romance by William Thomas Wilson, For the Love of Lady 
Margaret: A Romance of the Lost C ‘olony,? “ its subtitle em- 
harrassingly misleading. Two-thirds of the book covers the 
career of Sir Thomas Winchester, an Elizabethan courtier 


who is spirited away to a pirate hangout in the West Indies 


” Dora Greenwell McC ‘hesney The Wounds of « Friend (London: Smith, 
Elder, 1908. 306 pp.), hereinafter cited as McChesney, The Wounds of a 
Friend. 

™ McChesney, The Wounds of a Friend, 258. 

™ McChesney, The Wounds of a Friend, 255. 

™ McChesney, The Wounds of a Friend, 302. 

“William Thomas Wilson, For the Love of Lady Margaret: A Romance 
of the Lost Colony (Charlotte: Stone and Barringer, 1908, 305 pp.). 
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because he is in the way of several other lovers of the beau- 
teous Lady Margaret Carroll. No gentlemen was ever so 
maligned and ill-treated. Though a hero in the defeat of the 
Armada, he is sent with White in 1590 on his mission to find 
the Lost Colonists. Instead, arriving at Roanoke, he pursues 
Lady Margaret, now for some unaccountable reason trouping 
the forests in the clutches of two love-mad creatures, one a 
pirate and the other a contemptible English lord. After res- 
cuing the lady and slaying his rivals, he returns to England 
with White, who has had no luck in finding his colony and 
seems not to be overly perturbed about it. The Lost-Colony 
angle is of no importance in the plot. Chronology is mangled, 
geography is neglected, and historical facts are switched 
about. For instance, Manteo is the hero's best friend on his 
trip to Roanoke in 1590. The forests are bewilderingly 
jammed with Indians: one, really, behind almost every tree 
According to a notice in the book, the novel attracted much 
attention when it ran as a serial in the Charlotte Observer. 
Fifteen years after the publication of these two books ap- 
peared the respected though listless Croatan*® by Virginia's 
famed novelist Mary Johnston. Her story takes up the history 
of the colonists after they are attacked by five hundred Indian 
warriors. Among those killed are Manteo and Virginia Dare’s 
parents. The remaining threescore English retreat westward 
to a town just below the mountains where they thrive, living 
primitively but preserving their English customs and tradi- 
tions. When the eighteen-year-old Virginia is captured, two 
of her suitors go on a seven-year search for her, bringing her 
back to Croatan Town, whe ‘re “the white Cherokees were 
built forever into the nation.” ** This ending is unsatisfactory: 
if the colonists had so successfully held on to their English 
heritage for twenty-five years, there would have been some 
trace of them when traders penetrated the hill country before 
the century was passed. The historical interest is slight, for 
most of this commonplace story takes place after the colon- 
ists have left Roanoke. A Longfellow influence is evident in 
such cognomens as Bright Dawn, Golden Hawk, Eagle 
Feather, and Young Thunder. There is an insipid attempt 
“Mary Johnston, Croatan (Boston: Little, Brown, 1923. 298 pp.), here- 


inafter cited as Johnston, Croatan, 
* Johnston, Croatan, 291. 
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at a poetic prose style. This novel surely must be one of Miss 
Johnston's most unimpressive efforts. 

These five early attempts to fictionize the Raleigh Colonies 
were finally climaxed in 1948 with Inglis Fletcher's Roanoke 
Hundred,” the first of the group to achieve unqualified suc- 
cess. When Mrs. Fletcher was urged to write a novel on the 
Lost Colony, she immediately declined any invitation to com- 
pete with Paul Green’s currently popular outdoor drama. 
She was, however, interested in North Carolina's Elizabethan 
background and, unlike the novelists who had preceded her, 
chose to focus on the Grenville-Lane expedition of 1585-86. 
The Lost Colonists play no part in Roanoke Hundred. For 
plot Mrs. Fletcher invents a natural son of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, the manly herdsman Colin, in love with his master’s 
ward, the sprightly witch-girl from Tintagel. As Grenville’s 
right-hand man on the voyage to the New World, Colin grows 
into maturity and later claims his reward. Mrs. Fletcher's 
novel, of which only the mid-section takes place in North 
Carolina, centers on the career of the noble Grenville, whose 
wisdom she opposes to the disastrous policies of Ralph Lane. 
She introduces many other historical characters—Elizabeth, 
Raleigh, Sidney, Hakluyt, Hariot, White, and Drake—and 
stays close to historical fact in dealing with historical events. 
Instead of the second-hand Bancroft, she depends on first- 
hand accounts in Hakluyt’s Voyages: With a lively story, a 
circle of fascinating heroes, and completely permissible over- 
laying of fiction onto fact, Roanoke Hundred far outstrips 
its predecessors and, incidentally, its successors, too, among 
the novels of the Roanoke years. And this is not to say there 
is any lessening of imaginative creativeness. Even so, some 
readers may quarrel with Inglis Fletcher's interpretation of 
Grenville’s role as opposed to Lane’s. A number of historians 
have not been so kind to Sir Richard’s handling of the expe- 
dition. Nevertheless, Roanoke Hundred remains an excellent 
example of the historical novel; and I, for one, consider it 
Mrs. Fletcher's finest work. 


"Inglis Fletcher, Roanoke Hundred (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. 
492 pp.). 
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In 1953 appeared F. van Wyck Mason’s Golden Admiral,”** 
a novel about Sir Francis Drake. The third section of this 
book concerns Drake’s visit to the First Colonists in 1586, 
when he finds about se venty discouraged and disunited men 
on a “bleak- -appe aring” island. A storm disperses the two 
supply ships he is planning to leave with the colonists, and 
the men vote to return with Drake to England. Mason dis- 
turbs geography, invents native tribes and conjures up a wild 
tale about the theft of an idol Oke; but at least he has the 
Naturals, as he calls the Indians, dressed properly in “finely 
tanned skins that fell apron-like before and be hind” ”’ instead 
of like Hiawatha or James Fenimore Cooper's the Last of the 
Mohicans. A domineering Grenville, though making no ap- 
pearance, comes in for a severe drubbing by the author; and 
Lane is pictured a weak man unable to govern the colony. 
Mason’s notion is that this first attempt at colonization “was 
a colony in name only, and was in fact, merely a military 
expedition accompanied by a few deluded scientists and 
artisans. °° 

Alexander Mathis’ weak but harmless novel The Lost 
Citadel™ is straight narrative involving the Barlowe-Amadas 
expedition as well as the Lane and White colonies. To pro- 
vide some semblance of fictional movement, the author has 
given Manteo, the only continuous character besides Wan- 
chese, a dominant role in the plot—if plot the novel can be 
said to have. There is no love story, no leading fictitious 
hero or heroine. For the most part, Mathis de ‘pends on his- 
torical accounts, docume nting his sources in footnotes when 
he thinks the reader will judge the action has departed too 
broadly from fact. The Conquest of Virginia by Conway 
Whittle Sams is named most often. Much is made of the 
1584 e xpe ‘dition, with Thomas Hariot allowed an unhistorical 
berth in order that he may begin tutoring Manteo and Wan- 
chese. For the failure of the First Colony, Mathis blames 





“FF. van Wyck Mason, Golden Admiral (Garden City, N. Y. 
1953. 435 pp.), hereinafter cited as Mason, Golden Admiral. 

* Mason, Golden Admiral, 278. 

” Mason, Golden Admiral, 265. 

™ Alexander Mathis, The Lost Citadel (New York: Pageant Press, 1954. 
273 pp.). 
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Grenville, whose loiterings among the Spanish in the West 
Indies delay the planting of crops at Roanoke, and whose 
burning of the Indian village of Agoscogoc over a lost silver 
cup irre parably alienates the previously warm-hearted na- 
tives. Lane is portrayed as a just and wise governor never 
able to recover from the errors of the arrogant Sir Richard. 
As reasons for the departure of the Lost Colonists from 
Roanoke, Mathis lists re and Indian animosity. First, 
Manteo leads the English to the sands of Croatoan, then 
later to friendly, more fertile country along the rivers, where 
they prosper bos a while until they are almost completely 
wiped out by a sudden hostile Indian attack. Eleanor Dare 
soon dies and, as the story ends, Manteo is undertaking the 
education of eight- -year-old Virginia. 

Don Tracy's spicy Roanoke Renegade,” covering all three 
of the Raleigh expeditions to Roanoke Island, follows the 
adventures of fictitious Dion Harvie, whom Raleigh rescues 
from the Queen’s wrath by sending him away from London 
with Amadas. Though Tracy interprets the Hakluyt docu- 
ments with a rather careless freedom, his principal surprise 
is a general shifting of heroes. Elizabeth suffers from a wishy- 
washy pride which denies her any awareness of the historic 
nature of the Roanoke ventures; Grenville is = but 
irresponsible, arrogant, and insufferably brutal; Lane is a 
cowardly incompetent, an irascible and loud-mouthed brag- 
gart; Manteo eme rges as an effeminate turncoat and traitor 
to his race; and even John White and Eleanor Dare are drawn 
as unsavory little people indifferent to the welfare of those 
whom they consider beneath them. On the other hand, Simon 
Ferdinando is clever, truthful, and capable of loyalty and 
patience in friendship; Wanchese is a man of his people, fair 
in his dealings with the English but unwilling to bend a 
servile knee like the contemptuous Manteo. Only Raleigh is 
conventionally drawn. The author makes his characteriza- 
tions entirely believable. The theme of the book is the matu- 
ration of Dion Harvie. At first Dion reacts to all situations 
with the scornful superiority of the aristocrat. Gradually, 


“Don Tracy, Roanoke Renegade (New York: Dial Press, 1954. 


369 pp.), 
hereinafter cited as Tracy, Roanoke Renegade. 
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however, the practical exigencies of life in the New — 
give him a tolerance and perception fresh as the land i 
which he must make his way. He comes to admire the s eae § 
for their knowledge of the earth, their naive confidence, their 
lack of guile, and to compare them disadvantageously with 
the overbearing and treacherous English. Grenville, Lane, 
and White are pompous commanders whose mismanagement 
and misdeeds are directly re sponsible for the failure of the 
colonies. Eventually Harvie’s “loathing for all civilized white 
men” consumes him, and in the aaa he is ready to retreat 
from civilization, to go away with the Roanoke tribe, and to 
become a part of their life. The novelist presents a believable 
explanation for the disappearance of the 1587 colonists. Cit- 
ing the indolence and indifference of the Spanish when the 
English made contact with them in the West Indies, Tracy 
thes discounts any possibility of further interference from 
that quarter. Rather, he tells us that the Roanokes, worn out 
with the white men’s duplicity, raided the settlement and 
killed all there except some half dozen. These, including 
Eleanor Dare, become slaves of the lowly Croatans and are 
at length dispersed to the south and west. Roanoke Renegade, 
well paced and full of action, is mainly remarkable in. its 
willingness to put full blame for the Roanoke Island fiascos 
upon the shoulders of those who assuredly ought to be held 
to strict account. His characterizations explain many of the 
inexplicables in the original documents. While until recently 
his point of view could never have been a popular one, this 
version of the events urges a startling credulity. But even 
now, it seems doubtful that the savages were quite as noble 
and guileless as Tracy depicts them. 

So much for North Carolina’s nine adult novels cove ring 
her sixteenth-century history. The first of six juvenile waste 
is Miss E. A. B. Shackelford’s Virginia Dare," a simple moral 
story issued from a religious publishing house. In this charm- 
ingly ludicrous tale, Manteo’s son Iosco, after the English 


™ Tracy, Roanoke Renegade, 234. 

“ Virginia Dare: A Romance of the Sixteenth Century, by E.A.B.S. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, 1892. 207 pp.), hereinafter cited as [Shackel- 
ford], Virginia Dare. 
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have treacherously slaughtered his benevolent father, leads 
them away from danger of tribal reprisals by going with 
them to Powhatan’s country. This he does in the spirit of 
Christian forgiveness. Virginia, now nineteen years old [the 
year is 1606] makes friends with Powhatan’s two daughters, 
Pocahontas and Cleopatra! The English get in trouble there, 
too, and soon return to Croatoan, bringing along a James- 
town preacher who had been picked up in the woods. Iosco 
and Virginia (now called Owaissa) are married, and all 
survivors decide they love their Indian protectors and will 
stay with them forever. The preacher dies, but not before he 
has Christianized all the Croatans. The Indians in this book 
are straight out of Longfellow. They have papooses, speak 
of “pale faces,” smoke peace pipes, and practice scalping. 
When little Iosco tells Virginia the legend of Hiawatha and 
Minnehaha, she counters with Bible stories. But nothing is 
surprising in a novel in which Virginia's baptizing takes 
place in a “little log chapel” with “two Puritan maidens” in 
attendance.” 

In Eliza F. Pollard’s The Old Moat Farm,** the Roanoke 
and Jamestown colonies are ingenuously telescoped, thus 
straining — to its breaking point. Derward, the nephew 
of Lady Jane ¢ ‘rey, escapes Queen Elizabeth’s displeasure 
by journeying with Amidas [sic] and Barlowe to Roanoke, 
where his best friend is none other than John Rolfe. After 
disturbances over Grenville’s stolen cup, the two boys go to 
Powhattan’s [sic] country and are about to be slain when 
10-year-old Pocahontas (this is about 1585, though Poca- 
hontas was not to be born for a decade) falls on Rolfe’s body 
and a footnote explains. “This incident happened, as de- 
scribed, to Captain John Smith.” Soon the boys go with 
Manteo to Croatan [sic], “not far up the James River” 
(though James I was not to rule England for seventeen 
years ). The boys do not join the succeeding Roanoke colony, 
" ® [Shackelford], Virginia Dare, 15. 

“Eliza F. Pollard, The Old Moat Farm (London: Blackie, [1905]. 238 
pp.), hereinafter cited as Pollard, The Old Moat Farm. There is a copy of 
this rare book in the Boston Public Library. 


* Pollard, The Old Moat Farm, 145. 
™ Pollard, The Old Moat Farm, 147. 
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nor—and historical confusion is raging by this time!—John 
Smith’s settlers who have arrived. The author writes of “Car- 
olina,” though there was no such geographical designation 
for decades. The boys—men now, past thirty—go back to 
England; but Derward returns to govern the New Land, and 
the book closes with a paean praising the strength and power 
of Old England and Young England! In spite of its plain and 
not uninteresting narrative, this book offends by drastic 
trifling with history such as no modern novelist would dare. 
Of course, and the expected should be added, a copy of 
Shakespeare’s Plays is being perused by one of the characters 
years before the earliest date of the great dramatist’s first 
possible play. 

A third juvenile is Grace I. Whitman’s Basil the Page,” in 
which our hero saves the life of Mary Queen of Scots by risk- 
ing his own life. This brave deed introduces him to a new 
and friendlier master, who is soon taken prisoner by Mary's 
enemies and shipped off to Virginia to work as a se rvant, The 
story tells how young Basil follows him to Virginia, there 
rescuing him and helping to punish their mutual enemies. 
Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, and the Spanish 
Armada all have a place in this extremely fanciful and histori- 
cally most inaccurate tale. 

Edith Heal’s The Topaz Seal,” an exceedingly dull juvenile 
for ages 10-14, is not set on Roanoke Island. Its interest to us 
here concerns a fair-haired boy named Dale, who wanders 
into the Jamestown settlement in 1610. He relates that he is 
the son of survivors of the Lost Colony. From his father and 
mother, now dead, he had learned their fate. When food 
became scarce, “many died and at last the few that remained 
chose certain of their number to return to England for help. 
Those who remained at Roanoke waited until their food was 
gone and many of their people were dead. Then there came 

” Grace I. Whitham, Basil the Page (London: Wells Gardner, Darton & 
Co., 1908. 211 pp.). I have not read this book. William 8. Powell of Chapel 
Hill located a copy in the British Museum, London, in the summer of 1956 
and graciously provided me with the comments for this paper. 

“Edith Heal, The Topaz Seal: A Mystery Romance of the Jamestown 


Colony (Chicago: Albert Whitman, 1936. 291 pp.), hereinafter cited as 
Heal, The Topaz Seal. 
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to them a tribe of Indians called the Hatteras who said if the 
English women would become the wives of the re ‘dmen, all 
the Colony would be saved. My father and mother, he says, 
“refused to go with the Hatteras, wishing rather to die than 
to give each other up. They escaped to the woods. . . .”"' 

In 1952 a Williamsburg publisher issued The Story of the 
Lost Colony of Roanoke,’ * with a simple but accurate te xt, 
and large black-and-white drawings for the “very young” 
reader to color with his crayons. The publishers suppressed 
whatever longing they may have had to romanticize or exag- 
gerate. Many of the drawings are based on John White's 
sketches. 

Jean Bothwell’s Lost Colony" startles any reader immedi- 
ately by proclaiming that since Paul Green's play provides a 
dénouement “geographically” impossible, we are now to 
learn the true mystery of the settlers. This historically ac- 
curate novel for ages 10-14 follows a year in the life of 
Humphrey y Hall, a noble-born youngster who runs away to 
join Raleigh's last e xpedition. Eleanor Dare encourages him, 
for she knows that in the New World he will find land for the 
plantation of which he dreams. Humphrey helps to spoil the 
plans of the villainous Simon Ferdinando by plotting with his 
good friend Manteo against the deceitful Portuguese navi- 
gator. On Roanoke, Humphrey fights the treacherous Indians, 
helps defend the fort against the attacking Spaniards, and 
lays plans to make his dreams of a plantation come true. As 
to the solution of the mystery, the reader is left rather dis- 
enchanted, for the book closes with the colonists hale and 
hearty. This happy ending may be a good way to conclude 
a juvenile book, but it certainly clears up no mystery. Yet to 
be written is the completely satisfying juvenile novel about 
the Raleigh colonists. 

At this point we must give brief consideration to four 
novels which, though not dealing directly with the events 


Heal, The Topaz Seal, 26-21. 
“ Helen Campbell, The Story of the Lost Colony of Roanoke (Williams- 
burg: R. M. Usry, 1952. Unpaged). 


“Jean Bothwell, Lost Colony: The Mystery of Roanoke Island (Philadel- 
phia: Winston, 1953, 191 pp.), 
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of the 1850’s on Roanoke Island, are nevertheless consequent 
of those times. They indicate what magic the Lost Colony 
holds for imaginative writers, what dreams novelists have 
which tell them that there was a continuation of life beyond 
the “lost.” 

The first of the four is True*t by George Parsons Lathrop, 
the son-in-law of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By way of prelude, 
we learn that in 1587 in Surrey, England, the beautiful Ger- 
trude Wylde sets sail with Governor White, leaving her be- 
loved Guy Wharton who plans to follow as soon as family 
affairs will allow. But fate intervenes, and Guy and Gertrude 
are never to be reunited. The rest of the novel, which turns 
on this ancient love affair, takes place years later on the 
mainland of Carteret County when an ente rprising young 
Northerner, descendant of Guy Wharton, visits aristocratic 
Colonel Floyd, descendant of the sister of Gertrude. Nearby, 
in rude surroundings, lives the handsome, talented, but un- 
lettered Adela Reefe, dark-complexioned and grey-eyed. The 
smart young man suspects that the girl may be descended 
from Gertrude Wylde herself and begins to study the old 
histories. Adela recalls the family tradition of the lege ‘ndary 
maiden who waited for a loved one from across the sea. 
The relationship is proved when the words of a motto still 
preserved in Adela’s family is found to be the same as those 
engraved on the walls of Wharton Hall in Surrey. Moreover, 
Adela admits that she has Indian ancestors who “lived in the 
region of Croatan”*’ before crossing Pamlico Sound and 
settling in Carteret. While the novel is far more complicated 
than these sentences indicate, suffice it to say that at last the 
broken love of their ancestors finds fulfillment in Adela and 
our young hero. Of more interest to the reader than the mys 
tery of Adela Reefe is the mystery of how Hawthorne's son- 
in-law, who apparently never came to North Carolina, hap- 
pened to write this novel of rural Carteret. 

“George Parsons Lathrop, True and Other Stories (New York: Funk & 


Wagnalls, 1884. 270 pp.), hereinafter cited as Lathrop, True. 
“ Lathrop, True, 121. 
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In Mary Virginia Wall's The Daughter of Virginia Dare," 
we are told that illness, starvation, and Indian warfare soon 
decimate all the colonists except Virginia, who grows up as 
the Water Lily of the Catawbas. Then Powhatan comes 
down, takes her captive, and weds her, but the unhappy 
“Water Lily folded her petals and sank to sleep, leaving to 
Powhatan a little daughter” ’ named Pocahontas. The major 
portion of this book is the familiar story of John Smith and 
the Jamestown settlers. Though the novel is ingenuous 
throughout, its principal offense is that Pocahontas’ birth 
about 1595 would make Virginia Dare a mother at the age 
of eight! But whatever, the novelette certainly presents a 
felicitous possibility for speculation. While no fiction has yet 
suggested that Virginia and Pocahontas may have been the 
same person, I believe such a fantastic notion is more plaus- 
ible than the mother-daughter presumption. 

The most incredible yarn of the entire series is The 
Daughter of the Blood* by Herbert Bouldin Hawes, with its 
fairy- tale and Indian-legend coloring. In this vastly hypo- 
thetical tale of 1607, Virginia is now called Nonya. Her hero 
is Skah, son of Sir Richard Grenville, who has saved her when 
the other Lost Colonists were slaughte ‘red by the Indians. 
Skah has brought her up, educated her, and made her and 
himself powerful among the superstitious Indians; but he has 
never forgotten his promise to her mother that she have a free 
choice of husband. At Jamestown she is wooed by all and 
sundry, including John Smith, whom she helps the child 
Pocahontas to save. But eve nntually she is sure of her love for 
Skah, and the two slip away into the forest, safe from the 
records of history. A plethora of confusing legend, the super- 
excellence of Skah, the impossible perfection of Nonya, and a 
stilted style make much of this story unreadable. 


“Mary Virginia Wall, The Daughter of Virginia Dare (New York: 
Neale Publishing Company, 1908. 194 pp.), hereinafter cited as Wall, The 
Daughter of Virginia Dare. 

“Wall, The Daughter of Virginia Dare, 33. 
“Herbert Bouldin Hawes, The Daughter of the Blood (Boston: 

Seas, 1930, 427 pp.). 


Four 
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The novel Manteo” by Clifford Wayne Hartridge is a dis- 
appointing production. The time is 1732, the se tting, Georgia. 
Its hero is dark young Manteo Cerdic, son of a proud Saxon 
family in Kent and descendant of one of Rale igh’s colonists 
and Wenona, the sister of Chief Manteo. Atte m4 ant of Ogle- 
thorpe on his initial voyage, Cerdic meets and wins the In 
dian princess Manteona, whose ancestors are the Roanoke 
chieftain and his English wife. The couple return to England, 
where Cerdic takes charge of his extensive family estate. The 
first section of this poorly plotted story is set in London, 
a ‘re Chesterfield and Hogarth are ( ‘erdic’s associates. 

Ve have now mentioned one drama, four books of poetry, 
a nineteen novels which are products by creative writers 
either partially or completely under the enchanting sorcery 
of our sixteenth-century history. Weak in some instances, they 
include near masterpieces in others. If some are absurd to the 
point of laughter, others are so historically sound that they 
may be said almost to supple ment fact. If we but knew, per- 
haps in one of them is the key to the mystery of our Lost 
Colonists. If we but knew! But the sand dunes and the blue 
waters and the pine forests of Dare have added to North 
Carolina literature more than these twenty-four works. 
least six novels have been written about more recent times in 
the Dare County country. 

The first of this group is Calvin Henderson Wiley’s Roa- 
noke,” a historical novel of Revolutionary days in North 

Carolina. Its opening chapters are set at Nag’ s Head in 1775. 
Captain Richard Ric . tts, known locally as 201d Wrecks,” is 
a Sead pirate who has become the ric chest man on the Banks. 
By tying a lantern to a horse’s head, he lures vessels to their 
destruction on the sands and confiscates the spoils. As the 
story opens, “Old Wrecks” has just purchased a wife: for 
though polygamy is not allowed, swapping or buying wives 


“ Clifford Wayne Hartridge, Manteo (New York: Frederick G 
1935. 350 pp.). 

“Calvin Henderson Wiley, Roanoke, or, “Where Ig Utopia?” (Philadel 
phia: T. B. Peterson, [1866]. 156 pp.) The first appearance of this novel 
was in Sartain’s Union Magazine in 1849, where it was issued serially. See 
Richard Walser (ed.), “Letters of a Young Novelist: Calvin Henderson 
Wiley,” North Carolina Historical Review, XXXI (July, October, 1954), 
410-421, 550-575. 


. Osberg, 
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is an accepted custom among the Bankers, or Arabs as they 
are called because of the sandhills near which they live. The 
young hero of the tale is Walter Tucker of Roanoke Island, 
son of Pocosin Dan Tucker, a renowned fiddler and friend of a 
musical competitor, Old Zip Coon of Virginia. During a shoot- 
ing match on the Banks, conducted not unlike the mediaeval 
tournaments in Europe, Walter performs the feat of the day 
by riding a horse to the top of a dune, an exploit pre ‘viously 
considered impossible. His prize, a wreath of flowers, is pre- 
sented to the girl Utopia, who is thus crowned Queen of Love 
and Beauty. Soon the complicated narrative moves to New 
Bern and Moore's Creek Bridge, but I am happy to report 
that Walter, our plebeian hero, turns out to be the descendant 
of both Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Manteo of Roanoke. 
Though the book admittedly covers more ground than an 
experienced writer would deem advisable, this work is im- 
portant as an early depository of many legends and customs 
and characters which have come to be the he ritage of our 
State. 

The second title of this group is George Higby Throop’s 
Nag’s Head," a loosely put-together story of a Northern 
schoolmaster vac ationing at the beach with a wealthy eastern 

Carolina family in mid-nineteenth century. Throop describes 
j voyage from the mainland on a schooner, as the planter 
moves his household and all their effects across the sound. 
There are paragraphs about the cottages, the hotel, the resort 
diversions, the expeditions to Jockey’s Ridge, to the fresh- 
water ponds, and to Roanoke Island. The reader is furnished 
with much of the lore, traditions, and history of the area, 
but he learns little of the lives of the Bankers. This pleasant 
century-old novel is a mine of source material about the sum- 
mer activities of the ante-bellum vacationists on the Dare 
County beaches. It deserves reprinting, for it would find more 
than adequate market among the present-day Nags Head 


" [George Higby Throop], Nag’s Head, or Two Months Among “The 
Bankers,” by Gregory Seaworthy (Philadelphia : A. Hart, 1850. 180 pp.) 
See Richard Walser, “The Mysterious Case of George Higby Throop, 1818- 
1896; Or, The Search for the Author of the Novels Nag’s Head, Bertie, 
and Lynde Weiss,” North Carolina Historical Review, XXXIII (January, 
1956), 12-44. 
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enthusiasts who would enjoy reading of their counterparts 
one hundred years ago. 

In a survey like this, the researcher is always hopeful of 
making a literary rediscovery. He prays he may find among 
his thirty volumes at least one book, not already familiar to 
him, which will excite from sheer diversity and surprise. Such 
a one, for me, was a novel by an Elizabeth C ity lawyer Frank 

Vaughan titled Kate Weathers.” 1 shall never forget the 
evening I turned to the first of its many close- printed pages 
and began to read. In spite of obvious aesthetic sins, it was 
the book I had prayed for. Romantic one moment, realistic 
the next, and often fantastic, it nevertheless plunged me 
delightfully back to the autumn of 1789 at the height of the 
wrecker-pirates activities at Nagshead [sic]. The involved 
action moves evenly along Dare County's banks, mainland, 
and Roanoke Island. First we have a shipwreck. The rapacious 
Bankers raise lights on Jockey’s Ridge to entice a ship to its 
doom. As the vessel is foundering, the land-pirates unexpect- 
edly have a change of heart and emulate their Coast Guard 
descendants of later generations by risking their lives in the 
violent surf to save the passengers. Once ashore, however, the 
destitute survivors must flee their wicked rescuers. Eventually 
they arrive at an inland lake [probably the expanse forme d 
by ‘Milltail Creek on the Dare County mainland] and live 
an idyllic existence in the manner of the Swiss F ‘amily Robin- 
son. There they are protected by the lone residents of the 
lake—an old man and his two young associates—whose true 
nobility of spirit is apparent in certain wild animals’ relation- 
ship with them. The girl's best friends are a flock of cranes, 
and the hoy’ s, several sociable bears. Basil, as the Rousseauis 
tic old gentleman is called, presently goes to Roanoke Island 
to ascertain how practicable is the liberation of his ship- 
wrecked companions. There a loquacious madman, living 
at the house of an illiterate and superstitious island couple, 
takes him to be the dead, but now resurrected, Doctor Skye- 
lake of Raleigh’s 1584 expedition. The fluctuating style of 
the book can be gathered from these few hints. The tone 


@ Frank Vaughan, Kate Weathers, or, Scattered by the Tempest (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1878. 427 pp.). 
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moves from local color to the ultra-romantic to the pseudo- 
scientific. But, withal, I find Kate Weathers, a highly enter- 
taining book. Its principal disappointment is an uncompli- 
mentary representation of the Bankers as a generally preda- 
tory, corrupt, and degraded species. 

Bijou, by Albert Plympton Southwick, must be mentioned 
on account of its captivating subtitle: The Foundling of 
Nag’s Head.” The pretty eighteen-year-old title- heroine of 
this uncommonly worthless bit of literature was, we are told, 
rescued from a Banker wreck, but she is now living with some 
friends in a town which, from descriptions, closely resembles 
Elizabeth City. Not only is this story trifling in plot and 
composition; it condemns itself irreparably by _tiresomely 
labeling North Carolina people and environs as “coarse,” 
“plain,” and “vulgar.” I should add briefly, and then say no 
more, that the author had the misfortune to be born in Massa- 
chusetts! Requiescat in pace. 

The first of two contemporary juvenile novels, Stephen W. 
Meader’s The Sea Snake,” opens three miles from the Kitty 
Hawk Coast Guard Station at a beach Volunteer Lookout 
Post of the Army Fighter Command. On duty is the boy 
Barney Cannon, son of a Banker fisherman. The German 
submarine menace of early World War II is at its height. 
Barney suspects the wealthy German- speaking foreigners on 
ne rarby Caldee Island of supplyi ing the enemy, and on a recon- 
naissance visit to the island he is captured and put aboard the 
U-432, the Sea Snake. There he collects valuable information 
which is turned over to the authorities on his escape. Most 
of the book takes up Barney’s experiences aboard the sub- 
marine, and the pages dealing with life on the banks do not 
emphasize the local color; but it cannot be denied that The 
Sea Snake is an exciting, well-constructed tale for younger 
hoys. 

Colonel S. P. Meek’s Surfman”’ is set at the Cape Hatteras 
Lifeboat Station. The author, after visiting Hatteras Island 


“ Albert Plympton Southwick, Bijou: The Foundling of Nag’s Head (New 
York: American News Company, 1887. 186 pp.). 

ne Stephen W. Meader, The Sea Snake (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
ay 25 - 5 pp.). 


Meek, Surfman: The Adventures of a Coast Guard Dog (New 
York: hired A. Knopf, 1950. 267 pp.). 
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in 1949, decided to use the Outer Banks for his setting, but 
in the Preface he admits that many of the incidents are based 
on material gathered from other Coast Guard stations. He 
begins the story by telling of young Curley Graham's coming 
from Cape Cod to report for duty at Hatteras. Graham wishes 
to clear up a mystery connected with the disappearance of 
his father, who many years ago was stationed there. By the 
end of the book the mystery is solved, but not before young 

Graham is involved in a number of exciting adventures with 
his Chesapeake retriever, Surfman. The story is particularly 
rewarding for its authentic background, its detailed di ay- -by- 
day picture of life at a lonely Outer Banks lifeboat station. 
Though the volume carries the usual notice that all the char- 
acters are fictitious, at least two of the prominent figures in 
the book are carefully drawn pen portraits of actual persons: 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate Pennel A. Tillett and the well-known 
journalist Ben Dixon McNeill of Buxton. One of the wrecked 
LSTs now on the beach at Salvo is, with poetic license, moved 
down the coast to Hatteras,” where the stirring climax is 
played out during a hurricane in February! 

At this point, my survey is ended. What, if any, conclu- 
sions can be drawn? First, the Raleigh colonies have attracted 
far more writers of belletristic literature than one would think 
off-hand. In this regard, Roanoke can be said to be a rival of 
Jamestown and Plymouth. Second, the treatments have been 
widely divergent, with different estimates of historical char- 
acters and events. Third, the mystery of the Lost Colony and 
the fate of Virginia Dare have fascinated imaginative writers 
for over a century. Fourth, the Dare County banks, within 
a similar length of time, have provided setting and character 
for many writers. One novel, Throop’s Nag’s Head, is of suf- 
ficient interest to warrant re printing. Finally, all thirty titles, 
with varying degrees of success, have rec orded social history, 
interpreted the ancient documents, or preserved the lege nds 


which are the common heritage of North Carolinians every 
where. 


“See Ben Dixon MacNeill, “Coast Guardsmen Like Roles in Volume,” 
The News and Observer (Raleigh), July 24, 1950. 








ROANOKE COLONISTS AND EXPLORERS: 
AN ATTEMPT AT IDENTIFICATION 


By WILLIAM 8. POWELL 


If 1 tell you how I first came to be interested in this prob- 
lem I hope I will not be thought guilty of revealing state 
secrets. The very early years of American history have always 
held a special fascination for me, but this particular effort to 
identify the Roanoke colonists and explorers as individuals 
came about in a rather unusual way. Back in 1949 when | 
was a member of the staff of the State Department of Archives 
and History Dr. Christopher Crittenden (Director) had to 
go to Washington on business for a couple of days. For some 
reason—I suppose he just didn't want to drive up alone— 
he asked me if 1 had any “official” business in Washington 
or any research of an official nature which I could do while 
there. My title at that time was Researcher so I assumed 
that almost any research in the field of North Carolina history 
which might add to our store of knowledge would be legiti- 
mate business. I had several days to find a topic so I gave the 
matter a bit more than just fleeting consideration. For some 
reason the idea came to me to see if I could find any new 
material in printed English records concerning the Lost 
Colonists. In particular, | had in mind examining the exten- 
sive lists of students and biographical volumes on the grad- 
uates of the universities at Oxford and Cambridge. | prompt- 
ly set about arranging the names of these colonists in alpha- 
betical order and aie indicating those men who probably 
were married, as suggested by the surnames of the women 
and children among the colonists. These 116 names were 
listed on rather large sheets of paper and after them I made 
three columns headed “Oxford,” “Cambridge,” and “Other.” 
The latter was to be used to aad any miscellaneous infor- 
mation or possible sources of information | might find. 

Dr. Crittenden considered my plan a sound one so I got to 
go to Washington. In the Library of Congress I set to work 
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with the Cambridge lists compiled by the Coopers and the 
Venns, and Foster's and Wood's volumes on Oxford.' From 
time to time I found references in these massive volumes 
which led me to other sources. After a few days of this we re- 
turned to Raleigh, but the columns on my pages had more X's 
(for no reference found) than checks (which meant a pos- 
sible university graduate among the colonists). Of course all 
| had to work with was names so I was careful to make a 
check on my page only if the English reference made no men- 
tion of a graduate’ s career after 1587, the date of the Lost 
Colony. And, too, I paid careful attention to birth dates and 
worked undies the assumption that a colonist probably would 
have been between, say, 18 and 35 years of age. 

Well, I wasn't exactly enthusiastic about what I found. 
had somehow hoped to discover that among the hes 
there was a doctor, a lawyer, a clergyman, a metallurgist, and 
perhaps even specialists in other fields. Among the possible 
colonists-graduates—and there were only thirteen with some 
likely names being checked in both the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge columns—I did find one who held a degree in civil 
law from Oxford and one who held a degree in medicine from 

Cambridge. However, there were intriguing references to 
other sources, mostly manuscript or printed in volumes not 
readily available here, which tempted me. Therefore, from 
time to time for the next several years, | added to my file of 
notes and gradually began to feel that it might really be 
worthwhile to give more serious thought to the problem. | 
decided to go ‘about the rese arch in a more business-like 
way. 

On fairly heavy-weight, 5 by 8 note cards I entered the 
name (one toa card ) of each colonist or explorer of whom 
I was able to find any mention. This also included officers and 


‘Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses: The Members of the University of 
Oxford, 1500-1714, Their Parentage, Birthplace and Year of Birth, with a 
Record of Their Degrees (Oxford: Parker, 4 volumes, 1892), hereinafter 
cited as Foster, Alumni Oxonienses; Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses 
(London: Rivington, 5 volumes, 1813-1820); Charles H. Cooper and Thomas 
Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses, 1500-1611 (Cambridge: Deighton, 3 vol 
umes, 1858-1861; Bowes, 1913); John Venn and J. A. Venn, Alumni Can 


tabrigienses, Part I, From the Earliest Times to 1751 (Cambridge: Uni 


versity Press, 4 volumes, 1922-1927), hereinafter cited as Venn and Venn, 
Alumni Cantabrigiense 8. 
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seamen of the ships which visited our coast between 1584 
and 1590. On each card I indicated the date or dates of their 
visit. In the case of the Lost Colonists I also added “L.C.” 
in red and colored the top of the note card with red ink. This 
was to call my immediate attention to it and warn me in my 
research to eliminate from consideration any person of the 
same name about whom anything was known after 1587. 
After Professor Quinn's recent two-volume set on the Roa- 
noke Voyages* appeared I was able to add a number of new 
names to my list which previously had been drawn principally 
from Hakluyt. To the file of cards I transferred my notes, 
which heretofore had been kept in more or less haphazard 
fashion, and I combed the Quinn volumes for additional 
information. 

The problem had already begun to take shape in my mind. 
I was trying to discover anything [ could about the life of the 
colonists and explorers in E nl: und or wherever they lived 
before they came to Roanoke; anything concerning their 
relationship with other colonists and e xplore rs; and anything 
about their life at home again after their return, if they did, 
in fact, return. 

A very rapid and brief review of the explorations and at- 
tempts at settlement on our coast between 1584 and 1590 
will set the stage.” 

On March 25, 1584, Walter Raleigh obtained from Queen 
Elizabeth a patent to “discover, se oa finde out, and view” 
any lands “not actually possessed of any Christian prince, 
nor inhabited by C ‘hristian people.” he pate nt was authori- 

zation to “goe or trav: en thither to inhabite or remaine, there 
to build and fortifie” for a period of six years. 

Within a month and two days Rale igh had dispatched a 
small fleet of two ships commanded “by Captains Philip 


* David B. Quinn, The Roanoke Voyages, 1584-1590 (London: The Hak- 
luyt Society, 2 volumes, 1955), hereinafter cited as Quinn, Roanoke Voy- 
ages. 

*Contemporary accounts appeared in Richard Hakluyt’s The Principall 
Navigations, Voiages and Discoveries of the English Nation published in 
1589 and in The Principal Navigations, Voyages Traffiques & Discoveries 
of the English Nation (3 volumes) in 1598-1600. More readily available 
today, however, is the Everyman's Library edition of Hakluyt published in 
this country by E. P. Dutton & Co. in 1926. 
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Amadas and Arthur Barlowe. They sailed from London on 
the 27th of April by the southern route through the West 
Indies and sighted land off our coast on the 4th of July, 1584. 
It was here that they “smelt so sweet, and so strong a smel, 
as if we had bene in the midst of some delicate garden 
abounding with all kinde of odoriferous flowers,” their jour- 
nal reports. Amadas and Barlowe entered Pamlico Sound at 
present Ocracoke Inlet and a few days later Barlowe and 
eight of his men reached Roanoke Island. From early July 
until mid-September this small band of men explored the 
region as best they could, traded with the Indians, and ob- 
served such things as the plants and trees, the soil, the ani- 
mals, and above oy they seem to have recorded everything 
they could learn about the Indians and their way of life. We 
have the names of only eight men “of the companie” in ad- 
dition to Amadas and Barlowe. Simon Fernandez, the pilot, 
was one of these. It was on the return voyage that the Indians, 
Wanchese and Manteo, were taken to England. 

The following spring, on April 9, 1585, the first English 
colony for the New World set sail from Plymouth, in the 
southwest of England not far from the homes of Rale igh, 
Grenville, and Drake. This time a fleet of seven ships, well- 
supplied and manned, sailed under the command of Richard 
Grenville. Ralph Lane was present as “lieutenant governor” 
and Philip Amadas as “Admiral of the country.” The colony 
consisted of 108 men, all of whose names are known to us— 
the artist, John White, and the scientist, Thomas Hariot, be- 
ing among them. On June 23 this initial colony arrived off 

Cape Fear (now Cape Lookout) and a few days later entered 
Pamlico Sound. For a whole year this colony occupied itself 
largely with exploratory voyages on the mainland but its 
base was Fort Raleigh on Roanoke Island. One of Lane’s 
parties penetrated the wilderness for approximately 130 
miles to the west and northwest, following the Roanoke 
River certainly as far as the present Northampton County. 

In late July and early August, 1585, Grenville, who had 
brought this colony over, ne to Plymouth. Lane and 
his men expected to receive supplies and perhaps reinforce- 
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ments early the following spring. Their expectations of early 
relief, however, were not met and on June 1, 1586, Sir Francis 
Drake stopped by Roanoke after an expedition against the 
Spanish in the West Indies. He intended merely to pay a visit, 
but, seeing Lane’s plight, he agreed to leave supplies and a 
ship for use in further explorations. Lane was inclined to 
accept this offer and continue to wait for more substantial 
relief from home. A severe storm, however, drove some of 
Drake’s ships to sea and the colony decided not to risk their 
lives further. They accepted the opportunity to return home 
with Drake. 

Within a month after the colony's departure the expected 
relief arrived in the form of a fleet of three ships commanded 
by Grenville. Failing to find the colony, Grenville left fifteen 
or eighteen men “furnished plentifully with all manner of 
provisions for two years’ and returned home. We have evi- 
dence suggesting the names of only two of these men whose 
fate, like that of the Lost Colony, is not known. 

The next visit to our shores by Englishmen is perhaps too 
well known to require more than passing mention. It was to 
deposit the Lost Colony at Roanoke. The colonists sailed 
from Portsmouth on April 26, 1587, travelled by the southern 
route, and arrived on July 16. Among them were 91 men, 17 
women, and 9 “boys and children.” Governor John White, 
much against his better judgment, returned to England with 
the fleet on August 27. Two children were born to the colon- 
ists between July 16 and August 27, bringing the total to 119 
persons plus the governor. Here again, however, for several 
reasons it is impossible to be absolutely certain of the total. 
White says his list is of those “which safely arrived in Vir- 
ginia, and remained to inhabite there.” Included, however, 
are White himself, Fernandez the pilot, George How who 
was killed by Indians before White sailed, and Thomas 
Smith who is recorded in White’s journal as having died en 
route to England. The name of Thomas Harris occurs twice 
and we do not know whether there were actually two persons 
of the same name or whether White made an error and re- 
corded it twice. 
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The final English visit to Roanoke direct from the mother 
country came three years later when White at last was able 
to return to search for his friends and relatives. This, too, is 
now a well known part of North Carolina history and needs 
no elaboration here. 

I think it might be well to tell you now about a problem 
which plagued me not only in the initial phase of my re- 
search, but is one which is still not solved. That is one of 
names. Surnames had descended somewhat regularly from 
father to son for less than two hundred and fifty years and, 
indeed, English records on into the eighteenth-century con- 
tain instances of men without surnames or merely indi- 
vidual descriptive names. A middle name was excessively 
rare indeed. In fact the very earliest instance I have been 
able to discover of the use of a middle name occurred just 
ten years before the Lost Colony.‘ 

Spelling, of course, was not standardized. We all have 
heard of the numerous ways Sir Walter, himself, spelled 
Raleigh. 

There was not a great variety of surnames among the 
Roanoke colonists and explorers, and there were even fewer 
Christian names. Several men and one woman are identified 
by only one name—Captain Aubrey, Captain Boniten, Chap- 
man, Coffar, and so on, which are surnames. But some are 
recorded only as Daniel and Robert, for example. Forty-two 
family names among all the known colonists and explorers, 
1584-1590, are borne by from two to four individuals. I think 
this is an unusually large number in view of the fact that we 
have the names of some 278 Roanokers. 

Inadequate identification in the records can be blamed for 
some of the confusion over names. For example, among the 
men who remained a year with Ralph Lane was a Master 
Allen: later one Morris Allen was a Lost Colonist. Were the "y 
the same person? Haunce Walters was another of Lane's 
men; four years afterwards John White tells us that Haunce, 





“George B. Millet, The First Book of the Parish Registers of Madron in 
the County of Cornwall (Penzance: Beare and Son, 1877), 29. Marriages: 
Jan. 19, 1577/8 “Richard, the sonne of Sampson John Richard, and Grace 
Harvey.” 
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the Surgion, was with him searching for the Lost Colonists. 
Was this the same person? There are other cases of possible 
confusion of names which make it impossible to draw up a 
list and say, without reservation, just who was who. 

Well, I plugged away at the problems and, in the mean- 
time, with the encouragement of Paul Green (who first sug- 
gested it to me), Inglis Fletcher, Hugh Lefler, and several 
others, including, of course, Dr. Crittenden, I applied for a 
Guggenheim Fellowship to pursue the project to what I 
trusted would be a conclusion. In due course the news I had 
been hoping for did come and early last spring I sailed for 
England. 

Before going into the detail as to what I found you might 
be interested to know where I worked. The British Museum 
in London kept me busy all day long for the better part of 
two months, while the Public Record Office, the London 
Guild Hall, the Westminster Guild Hall, and the University 
of London Library were all useful for special searches. Somer- 
set House where ancient wills, inventories of estates, and 
other legal records, dating back literally hundreds of years, 
are kept proved exceedingly fascinating and worthwhile as a 
ylace for research. The Institute of Historical Research, 
vend at the University of London, however, proved to be 
the most convenient historical reference library I have ever 
encountered. So far as I could tell from my limited experi- 
ence, they have everything in the way of printed source 
material which is essential for research in English and early 
American history. It is nothing short of a treasure house for 
the researcher and I especially enjoyed it because attendants 
are present only to help when called upon. Each researcher 
gets his own books, uses them where he pleases in the build- 
ing, and the Institute is open from early morning until late 
at night. 

Several names among the Roanokers looked Scottish so I 
made a brief visit to Edinburgh for a look at some of the 
records there. However, | found nothing which seemed to 
indicate that I was on the right trail so I gave up that pursuit. 
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Incidentally, I'd like to comment that I find historical re- 
search somewhat like hunting in the woods. When you start 
out you never know what you'll see. Perhaps there are tracks 
to follow but they may lead into a de ep gulley or into a 
thicket. Some tracks may le ad you to others, often trails cross, 
but sooner or later, if you're lucky, you find your game. It 
may not be the deer you were seeking, but a rabbit or a 
squirrel is game! 

This is by way of saying that I didn’t go about this research 
in a pre-planne d way. I just followed where the trail led. As 
has been suspected all along, most of the Roanoke colonists 
seem to have come either from London or from the west of 
England—Devon and Cornwall, principally. The public li- 
brary of Exeter in Devon proved to be a most fruitful place 
for research. I was particularly delighted with a marvelous 
manusc ript index which is now there.’ It is made on 3 x 5 slips 
and filed in something over 300 standard library file drawers. 
Included are persons, places, things, and eve nts of southwest 
England. Thc amazing sources indexed are impossible for 
me to list. Among them, however, are manuscripts in the 
British Museum and the Public Record Office; various parish 
registers; files of newspapers and periodicals located all over 
England; collections of various sorts owned by local and 
regional libraries, historical organizations, municipal corpora- 
tions, churches, and even individuals. The entry cards even 
contain tempting bits of information extracted from the 
sources so they really amount to more than just an index. I 
must say I never heard of such a wonderful guide to this type 
material in this country and doubt that there is another any- 
where. Harvard University has microfilmed sections of the 
index which are of interest to certain scholars there. This 
index is largely the work of one man who devoted a lifetime 
to it prior to his death in the early 1940's. Since then, and 
occasionally before, other inte ‘rested individuals have con- 
tributed slips to it, however. Sometimes I found clippings 
from newspapers pasted on the slips and in a few instances 


* This is known officially as the Burnett-Morris Index. 
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there were even whole articles from magazines folded up to 
fit the file and inserted in the proper alphabetical place. 

Really, it’s impossible for me to sing the praises of this 
index too highly. Suffice it to say I spent numerous delightful 
days filling my note cards from it! 

The Devon and Exeter Institution, also in Exeter, proved 
to be an inspiring place to visit. In appearance it is more like 
a private club than a library or historical society, but when 
I explained my purpose I was welcomed to its collections. 

I was distressed in Exeter to discover that Nazi bombs had 
destroyed practically all of the early records formerly in the 
Devonshire Records Office. I felt the loss all the more keenly 
because in London I had discovered a calendar of the Devon- 
shire manuscripts and among them were numerous choice- 
looking documents which I hoped would give me more infor- 
mation on the Roanokers. This was undoubtedly the most 
serious loss of records, so far as my own research was con- 
cerned, that I encountered. 

In Plymouth the superb local history collection in the 
public library was quite useful. The library has recently 
moved into new quarters since its old building was burned 
out in the blitz. I also took advantage of my stay in Plymouth 
to use the files of the Western Morning News newspaper in 
its office there to follow up some “leads” from the index in 
Exeter. 

From both Exeter and Plymouth I visited small outlying 
towns to examine parish registers or to visit houses which I 
think, with a reasonable degree of certainty, were the homes 
of Roanoke colonists. From Plymouth I also went out into 
the county of Cornwall where, in Truro, I used manuscripts 
in the Cornwall Records Office. I might add in passing that 
in England there are many counties with outstanding archives 
offices. The one at Truro was just being re-established in new 
quarters after being moved from Bodmin. Those in which | 
worked were staffed by intelligent and eager young people 
who, without exception, proved to be most helpful. They all 
seemed genuinely interested in my research and when I ex- 
plained that I once worked in our State Archives they were 
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extremely eager to “talk shop.” I suppose it is only to be 
expected in England that these people can read with facility 
the curious and strange (at least it still seems so to me ) hand- 
writing of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Passages 
in manuscripts which seemed extremely difficult to me and 
over which I might have to puzzle for hours in transcribing, 
they nearly always were able to read right off as easily as the 
morning's newspaper. 

While still in London I undertook to establish contact with 
likely sources of information throughout England which | 
might investigate more carefully when I was touring around 
researching. From current books of the Who's Who type, 
particularly Burke’s Landed Gentry,I noted the names and 
addresses of living members of families whose names were 
represented among the Roanoke colonists and explorers and 
whose genealogies, as best I could determine, were known 
back to that time. To these people, and there were simply 
hundreds of them, I wrote brief letters explaining my project 
and telling them about the colonists whose surnames they 
bore. Almost without exception I received prompt replies. 
I must admit that most of them had never heard of Roanoke 
Island, but they were very much intrigued with the idea that 
an ancestor might have been such an early American colonist. 
I was pleasantly surprised at the number of these people— 
there must have been at least twenty-five—who sent me manu- 
script family records, some of them dating from the early 
1600's, with the request that I use them as long as desired 
and then return them when I had finished. In one case a lady 
on the coast of Cornwall replied for her husband who was 
then at sea. She did not know for certain whether the family 
was descended from David Williams, who had remained 
with Ralph Lane for a year, but she did know about the 
Roanoke settlements. A nephew of hers who now lives in 
Greensboro, she told me, was graduated from the University 
of North Carolina a few years ago. I have not pursued this 
lead to its end, but the idea that a descendant of one of Lane’s 
men might now be living in North Carolina certainly fasci- 
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nates me. Sometimes I’m tempted to drop this clue for fear 
I will learn that this Tar Heel is not a descendant. 

After I had been working in London for several months 
I began to see something of a regional pattern in so far as the 
location of families was concerned. Frequently, in the six- 
teenth ce ntury, persons bearing a specific family name seemed 
to be concentrated in a small area rather than scattered 
througout the country as later. This fact suggested the pos- 
sible value of another batch of letters. By using Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory’ 1 determined the present-day names of 
the Church of England parishes in which these families had 
been centered. A letter to the local vicar explaining my work 
and asking for information from his parish records almost 
without fail brought me interesting information. In many 
cases either the vicar or his wife very kindly searched the 
registers for me and gave me the information I was seeking. 
In others I was told that there was no entry for the name or 
names I was seeking or that the registers for that period did 
not exist. Sometimes I was told that the registers were avail- 
able, but that the search would be too time-consuming to be 
undertaken just then. In these cases it was necessary for me 
either to see the records myself, engage someone locally to 
make a careful search, or accept the nearly-always-offered 
suggestion that a search would be made later as time per- 
mitted. When I found it necessary to accept the latter course, 
Ig gave my Chapel Hill address and now, many months later, 
I receive an occasional report from a faithful parish priest or 
his clerk. 

During the time I was in England I was so busy searching, 
following fresh leads, and making notes (to say nothing of 
writing letters!) that I seldom stopped to take stock of just 
what I was finding. I felt like I imagine a cow must feel when 
let into a new pasture in the spring. I was busy eating all 
the grass I could hold, expecting later to lie down and digest 
it at leisure. 

That's what I’ve been doing the past few weeks and I'd 
like to share with you some of my findings. By no means are 


*Crockford’s Clerical Directory (Oxford: University Press, 1956). 
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they all conclusive. I still have much more work to do in dig- 
ging up material, and more decisions to make on the basis of 
what I have foand and perhaps will still find. 

Among the nearly 280 colonists and explorers who came 
to Roanoke and vicinity during the six years, it seems that 
twenty-two were not E nglish-born. Three others have foreign- 
sounding names, but I have been unable to establish them as 
being foreign. These are Shaberdge, Skevelabs, and Smolkin. 
Nine nationalities are represe etea by the twenty-two: Ger- 
man, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Irish, Scottish, Danish, 
Flemish, and Welsh. The Germans seem to have been mining 
specialists who had worked in the tin mines of Cornwall and 
elsewhere in England. The Spanish and Portuguese repre- 
sentatives were pilots; the Dane, Martin Laurentson, was a 
member of Grenville’s expedition in 1585. A letter from 
Frederik Il of Denmark to Queen Elizabeth tells us that 
Laurentson “intends to devote his attention to the art of naval 
warfare’ and Frederik requested that he be put in the charge 
of a skilled naval officer for that purpose. Except for the Irish, 
Welsh, and Scotsmen, the other foreign-born elements ap- 
pear to have been residents of England for at least several 
years. These people were about evenly divided among the 

various expeditions.” 

Of the whole number of people coming to Roanoke, only 
fourteen made the voyage over more than once, so far as the 
records show.* As has been stated already, however, we do 
not have complete lists of all the colonists and explorers and 

"R. E. G. Kirk and Ernest F. Kirk, Returns of Aliens Dwelling in the 
City and Suburbs of London from the Reign of Henry VIII to that of 
James I (Aberdeen: The Huguenot Society of London, 4 volumes, 1900- 
1908), passim, hereinafter cited as Kirk and Kirk, Aliens; Quinn, Roa- 
noke Voyages, passim; Israel Abrahams, “Joachim Gaunse: A Mining 
Incident in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” The Jewish Historical Society 
of England, Transactions (1899-1901), IV, 83-103; A. L: Rowse, Tudor 
Cornwall, Portrait of a Society (London: Jonathan Cape, 1941), 55; 
George Grant-Francis, The Smelting of Copper in the Swansea District 
(London: Henry Sotheran & Co., 1881), 40-57; William Page (ed.), Let- 
ters of Denization and Acts of Naturalization for Aliens in England, 1509- 


1603 (Lymington: The Huguenot Society of London, 1893), 89, 116, and 
passim. 


*Philip Amadas, Arthur Facy, John Facy, Simon Fernandez, William 
Irish, Edward Kelly, James Lacy, Roger Large, Edward Spicer, Edward 
Stafford, John Taylor, Hance Walter (assuming that he and Haunce the 
Surgeon were the same person), John White, John Wright. 
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it is entirely possible that this figure is too low. John White 
came the maximum number of times—five. Simon Fernandez 
came three times, and Philip Amadas came twice. Only two 
of the Lost Colonists, however, had been to Roanoke before. 
Seven of the men who spent a year with Ralph Lane returned 
for a second time. In 1590 when John White returned to 
relieve, and as it turned out, to search for the colony he had 
left three years before, he had with him six other men who 
had been to Roanoke before. 

There isn’t time for me to go into much detail concerning 
the information I found of a more or less personal nature con- 
cerning the 278 colonists and explorers. In a large number of 
cases, _ erin I was able to find in parish registers such 
information as dates of christenings, marriages, and burials 
for persons of the same names and at about the right time, 
but as yet I cannot say that I have actually identified them as 
va a The Lost Colonists, I suspect, are of more general 
interest so I will try to include more of them in my examples 
which follow in rough alphabetical order. 

Marke Bennet and William Berde both Lost Colonists, are 
described in contemporary records as a husbandman’ and a 
yoeman,"” respectively. Richard Berry, a member of the same 
group, was described as a “gentleman” and was a muster 
captain in 1572." 

Logically enough among Lane’s men who stayed a year 
there was a shoemaker—John Brocke.'* Francis Brooke, treas- 
urer of the 1585 expedition, seems later to have been a naval 
captain who commanded several privateer vessels.'"* And 
John Fever was a basket-maker't—a useful occupation in the 
colony, no doubt, with corn to be carried and fish weirs to be 
made. 


* Essex Records Office Q/SR 201/68; Q/SR 296/41. 

“Joseph Foster, London Marriage Licences, 1521-1869 (London: B. 
Quaritch, 1887), col. 132, hereinafter cited as Foster, London Marriage 
Licences. 

"Burnett-Morris Index extracting information from H. Walrond, 
Militia, 11. 

" Kirk and Kirk, Aliens, III, 361. 

“Quinn, Roanoke Voyages, II, 742; I, 190. 

“ Kirk and Kirk, Aliens, II, 73. 
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William Brown is a common name, but one of that name 
was a London goldsmith prior to 1587 when the name appears 
on the roll of the Lost Colony.'* Anthony Cage, another 1587 
colonist, had been sheriff of Huntington in 1585.'° Two other 
Lost Colonists, James Hynde and William Clement, accord- 
ing to contemporary manuscripts now in the Essex Records 
Office,” had been in prison together in Colchester Castle 
near London, a general jail, for stealing. Perhaps to be de- 
scribed as “at the other end of the ladder,” was Thomas Ellis, 
of the Lost Colony, also. Before leaving his home in Exeter 
he had been a member of the vestry of his parish church, St. 
Petrock, which still stands on the main business street of 
Exeter.” 

Henry Greene, a member of the very first expedition, the 
one headed by Amadas and Barlowe, was a graduate of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and it has been suggested 
that he is of the same family as the ancestors of General 
Nathanael Greene of Revolutionary War, and especially Guil- 
ford Court House, fame."® 

One of Lane’s men, Rowland Griffin, was convicted and 
sent to prison in 1594 for robbery.”” On the other hand, John 
Harris, a member of the same expedition, was knighted in 
1603 at the coronation of James I.” 

There seem to have been at least two college professors 
among the Roanokers. Thomas Luddington, one of Lane’s 
men, was a fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford (and, incident- 
ally, afterwards Preacher to the City of Lincoln)* while 
Thomas Harris, a Lost Colonist, was a fellow of Corpus 


* Foster, London Marriages Licences, col. 203. 

* Robert Lemon (ed.), Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, of the Reign 
of Elizabeth, 1581-1590 (London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, 
and Green, 1865), 274, hereinafter cited as Calendar of State Papers. 

"“ ASS 35/24/T/6; ASS 35/24/T/4. 

“ Burnett-Morris Index extracting information from R. Dymond, His- 
tory, 68. 

“Venn and Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, II, 255. Robert Halstead, 
Succinct Proofs of the House of Greene that Were Lords of Drayton (No 
place: Printed for Private Distribution, 1896), [v]. 

” Essex Records Office ASS 35/36/T/21; ASS 35/37/H/39. 

" William A. Shaw, Knights of England (London: Sherratt and Hughes, 
2 volumes, 1906), II, 114, hereinafter cited as Shaw, Knights. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, 14th Report, Appendiz, Part VII], 
the Manuscripts of Lincoln . . . Corporation. (London: Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1895), 75, 78, 79. 
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Christi College, Cambridge, from 1579 to 1586. He held the 
masters degree from the same college.” 

Thomas Hewet may have been the Lost Colonists’ lawyer. 
At any rate he held the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law from 
Oxford.** Robert Holecroft, “of Westminster, co. Middlesex, 
gentleman,” may have held a similar post in Lane’s colony. 
He later appeared in court representing several Thames 
watermen, as dock and river workers were called.” 

It is also possible that one of Lane’s men did a bit of re- 
cruiting for his alma mater. Both William White and Richard 
Wildye were graduates of Brasenose College, Oxford, and we 
find that young Thomas Hulme, a member of the same expe- 
dition, entered the same college the year following his return 
home. Hulme later studied law. Another young man in the 
same group, Richard Ireland, entered Christ Church, Oxford, 
two years later and eventually was Headmaster of West- 
minster School.”* 

There probably was some reason for Lane to bring along a 
customs official, byt off hand I haven't discovered it. Anyway, 
Christopher Marshall is described as “one of the Waiters in 
the port of London,” and Waiter in those days meant customs 
official.” 

Lost Colonist William Nicholes may have been a tailor. A 
“clothworker” of that name was married in London in 1580 
and in 1590 we find the grant of a license to someone else “to 
occupy the trade of a clothier during the minority of George 
Nicholles, son of Wm. Nicholles.” ** 

George Raymond, who came over in 1585, was a captain in 
the Royal Navy at the time of the Spanish Armada threat. In 
1591 when he sailed on an expedition to the West Indies he 
was described as a “gentleman captain and privateer pro- 
moter, ”” 





“Venn and Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, II, 313. 

“Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, II, 700. 

” Essex Records Office Q/SR 134/22, 24. 

“Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, passim. 

* Calendar of State Papers, 43. 

“Foster, London Marriage Licences, col. 974. Calendar of State Papers, 
681. 

* Julian S. Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 2 volumes, 1899), II, 150, hereinafter cited as Corbett, 
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Anthony Rowse, another member of Lane’s expedition, had 
been a member of Parliament the previous year and after- 
wards was sheriff of Cornwall for several years. He was 
knighted in 1603 and, at the death of Drake, was executor of 
his estate.” Here again another extreme may be cited. Rich- 
ard Sare, of the same expedition, is describe d in conte mporary 
records simply as a laborer.’' (I have my own personal 
opinion as to which man was more valuable in the wilds of 
the New World. ) 

John Spendlove, later a Lost Colonist, was described on a 
1585 muster list as a “gentleman” and reported present with 
his horse.** 

John Stukely who came over in 1585 was Grenville’s broth- 
er-in-law and the father of Sir Lewis Stukely who had an ugly 
part in the final downfall and death of Sir Walter Raleigh.’ 

John Twyt, one of Lane’s men, appears as a Loudon 
apothecary in 1580." 

Both Benjamin and John Wood who came in 1584 with 
Amadas and Barlowe later enjoyed high positions. Benjamin 
had an interesting career at sea and was a noted navigator 
and captain. He has a place in the annals of British naval 
history for his attempt to reach China. He is known to have 
arrived at the Malay Peninsula but was later lost at sea.” 
John had already been a muster captain and after returning 
home became one of the “Jurates” of the town and port of 





Drake and the Tudor Navy; Kenneth R. Andrews, “The Economic Aspect 
of Elizabethan Privateering” (unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of 
London, 1951), 262, hereinafter cited as Andrews, “Privateering.” 

” Quinn, Roanoke Voyages, I, 119, 123, 194; John L. Vivian, The Visita 
tions of Cornwall, Comprising the Heralds’ Visitations of 1580, 1573 & 1620 
(Exeter: W. Pollard & Co., 1887), 412-413; Hazel Matthews, Seemand 
of the Parliament, 1584- 1585” (unpublished masters thesis, University of 
London, 1948), 194. 

" Essex Records Office, Q/SR 185/72. 

“ Historical Manuscripts Commission, The Manuscripts of the Earl 
Cowper, K. G., Preserved at Melbourne Hall (London: Printed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 3 volumes, 1888-1889), Appendix, Part I, 6. 

"A.L. Rowse, Sir Richard Grenville of the Revenge (London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1949), 270. 

™“ Foster, London Marriage Licences, col. 1372. 

* William Foster, England's Quest of Eastern Trade (London: A. & C. 
Black, Ltd., 1933), 138-142; Kenneth R. Andrews, “New Light on Hakluyt,” 
The Mariner’s Mirror, XxXVII (1951), 305, hereinafter cited as Andrews, 
“New Light on Hakluyt.” 
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Sandwich. He was knighted in 1603 at the coronation of 
James I.” 

Several of the Roanokers are “famous” enough to be re- 
corded in standard biographical works, especially the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography and the Dictionary of Nation- 
al Biography. Amadas and Barlowe are examples of this and 
we need not make further mention of them. 

Thomas Cavendish is nearly always given special mention 
in accounts of the Roanoke colonists and it is generally im- 
plied that he is famous and widely known. Perhaps so, but 
I had to “read up” on him to get the facts. His chief claim to 
fame is based on the fact that he sailed around the world 
in 1586, the year after he visited Roanoke. For Grenville’s 
voyage to Roanoke in 1585 he supplied and commanded a 
ship, perhaps as a sort of training period for his circumnavi- 
gation. In 1591 he sailed again on what was to have been 
a second voyage around the world, but he died at sea in 
June of the following year.” 

Marmaduke Constable, a member of Lane’s expedition of 
1585-1586, might be said to have been famous on a local 
scale. I cite him here merely as an example, of which there 
are others, of representatives of prominent families who came 
to Roanoke. Marmaduke entered Caius College, Cambridge, 
in 1581, so he must have joined Lane when he was fresh out 
of college. He is described as a “gentleman” and eventually 
succeeded his father as local squire, married a neighbor's 
daughter, and left descendants who still live at the same 
place. Our Marmaduke is buried in York Minster, one of 
the “must” cathedrals on all lists for tourists of England 
to visit.** 

Next in alphabetical order comes Sir Francis Drake. He, 
too, is well known and is still one of England’s greatest 


* Burnett-Morris Index extracting information from H. Walrond, Militia, 
11; W. Bruce Bannerman, The Visitations of Kent (London: Harleian So- 
ciety, 1924), Part 2, 59; Shaw, Knights, II, 109. es ‘ 

"Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee (eds.), The Dictionary of National 
Biography (Oxford: University Press, 21 volumes, 1949-1950), III, 1267- 
1272, hereinafter cited as Dictionary of National Biography. 

“Venn and Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, I, 380; John Venn, Bio- 
graphical History of Gonville and Caius College (Cambridge: University 
Press, 3 volumes, 1897-1901), I, 110. His will is in the York Registry, vol- 
ume 30, fol. 597. 
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heroes. His home is now a museum and his famous drum, 
on display there, is said to be heard at any time when 
England is in danger. The famous bowl with which he is 
said to have been playing on the Hoe at Plymouth when 
the Spanish Armada approached is also there. Incidentally, 
his home, Buckland Abbey near Plymouth, had earlier be- 
longed to the Grenville family and it is believed to have 
been the birthplace of Sir Richard.” 

Edward Gorges was a cousin of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
Lord Proprietor of the Colony of Maine, and his mother and 
Sir Walter Raleigh were first cousins. Edward was a graduate 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and came to Roanoke in 1585 
with Grenville. He later was employed by Queen Elizabeth 
as a personal messenger to Henry IV of France, and he was 
knighted by her successor, James I. He is buried in St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, not far from Sir Walter 
Raleigh.” 

Thomas Hariot, mathematician and astronomer, is too well 
known for his scientific report on the newfound land of 
Virginia to require further identification. It is worth noting, 
however, that a mathematical study of his embodies inven- 
tions which gave algebra its modern form and that he used 
telescopes simultaneously with Galileo. Dean John W. Shirley 
of State College is writing a biography of Hariot which un- 
doubtedly will contain much to delight and surprise all who 
are interested in this period of history. 

Sir Richard Grenville, another famous Englishman who 
is remembered for a brilliant career at sea, was also a mem- 
ber of Parliament before visiting Roanoke. He and Raleigh 
were cousins, and like Cavendish he died at sea. 

Abraham Kendall, who remained a year with Lane’s col- 
ony, was a veteran navigator and renowned mathematician. 
He commanded a ship in 1578 in Frobisher’s fleet, and 1594- 
1595 was in the West Indies. Several recent studies have 
been made of his contributions to navigation and now, as in 


“Crispin Gill, Buckland Abbey (Plymouth: Underhill, Ltd., 1956), 
passim. 

“Raymond Gorges, The Story of a Family Through Eleven Centuries 
(Boston: Privately printed, 1944), 79-95. 
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his lifetime, he is “extolled for his mathematical skill.” Sir 
Robert Dudley, for whom Kendall once worked, considered 
him one of the most expert mariners produced by England. 
He is buried in Central America." 

Ralph Lane has been frequently “written up” but is still 
not clearly understood. His temper seems to have been the 
cause of his near-downfall on more than one occasion, and 
it appears that he was not able to get along with his fellow- 
men. He is believed to have served in Parliament in 1558 
and again in 1562. It is definitely known that he was sheriff 
of Kerry in Ireland just prior to sailing with Grenville and 
that he was knighted in 1593. He was occupied with various 
military and naval assignments throughout most of his adult 
life. In 1603 he died in Dublin where he is buried.” 

Jacob Whiddon, who was with Grenville in 1585 when 
he brought over Ralph Lane and his colony, was a trusted 
servant and follower of Sir Walter Rale ‘igh. Raleigh spoke 
of him as “a man most valiant and honest.” Whiddon was 
sent out by Raleigh to explore the Orinoco River and he was 
with Raleigh on his voyage to South America in 1595. He 
died and was buried on the Island of Trinidad in the West 
Indies.“ 

David Williams, who remained a year with Lane’s colony, 
was a young Welsh lawyer recently called to the bar and 
later an outstanding London lawyer and judge. He served 
in Parliament for one year imme diate ly prior to coming over 

“ Andrews, “New Light on Hakluyt,” 307; Eva G. R. Taylor, “Instruc- 
tions to a Colonial Surveyor in 1582,” The Mariner’s Mirror, XXXVII 
(1951), 62; Alexander Brown, The Genesis of the United States (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflln and Company, 2 volumes, 1890), II, 934. 

“Historical Manuscripts Commission, The Manuscripts of the Right 
Honourable F. J. Savile Foljambe, of ag er (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1897), = 34, 47, 51-53; Corbett, Drake and the Tudor 
Navy, II, 301, 302, 329, : Histor ical  Mesnerned Commission, Calendar 
of the Manuscripts of a Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury 

. . (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 16 volumes, 1883-1933), 
Il, 68; VII, 310-313. 

Andrews, “Privateering,” 343; Dictionary of National Biography, XXI, 
4-5. There are a number of interesting references to Whiddon in the 
Burnett-Morris Index. In 1588, for example, he was captain of Raleigh’s 


ship, the “Roebuck,” and may have taken part in the abortive effort by 
John White to relieve the 1587 colony. 
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and for three more years after he returned. In 1603 he was 
knighted.“ 

I have my doubts about the identification of John Jones 
of the Lost Colony with Dr. John Jones, an outstanding 
Welsh physician, but I'd like to tell you one point in favor 
of it. The Welshman was a most prolific writer of medical 
books but his last known place of residence was in 1573 
although he published a book in 1579. Might not such an 
intellectually curious physician have been anxious to visit 
the New World? * 

Now, before approaching the Lost Colonists as individuals, 
let’s consider some figures concerning them. There were 
eighty single men (or at least men without wives along) 
There were eleven families consisting of husband and wife 
alone and two families with one child each. There were 
apparently four men who brought their sons, or perhaps 
they were younger brothers. There were six single women 
and three children with no apparent relatives among the 
other colonists. Incidentally, all “arg children were boys and, 
judging froma remark made y John White, one of the 
children with his mother was so young that he was still 
nursing at her breast.“ Two children were born in August, 
1587, alias the colonists reached ceetinVidieie Dare 
and a Harvey child. 


[ think it shows remarkable courage or else extreme ignor 
ance and indifference that such a group should have done 
what they did. Imagine sailing on a ship of 120 tons or less 

(the “Queen Elizabeth” today is 83,000 tons) with nine chil- 
dren, at least one of whom was an infant, and two pregnant 


“ Dictionary of National Biography, XXI, 389-390; Shaw, Knights, II, 
114. A portrait of Williams was in storage when I was in England since 
the home of its owner was being repaired. It is expected that it will be 
available for photographing sometime in 1957. 

“Venn and Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, I1, 485. 

“On June 22, 1587, according to White’s account, “at an Island called 
Santa Cruz, ... some of our women and men, by eating a small fruit 
like greene Apples, were fearefull troubled with a sudden burning in their 
mouthes .... Also a child by sucking one of the womens breasts, had at 
that instant his mouth set on such aburning, that it was strange to see how 
the infant was tormented.” Richard Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, 
Voyages, Traffiques & Discoveries of the English Nation (New York: E., P. 
Dutton & Co., 1926), VI, 197. 
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women. The voyage lasted just ten days short of three 
months. 

There's probably nothing to be gained from trying to guess 
why these people came over. I’ve found evidence that many 
of them, not only among the Lost Colonists but among the 
other colonists and explorers, were apparently related by 
marriage. Some were undoubtedly friends or acquaintances 
because they were near neighbors. Edward Kelly and Thomas 
Wise, for instance, both members of Lane’s colony, lived 
about 2% miles from each other in Devon.*’ Some were 
employed by the same person—Atkinson, Fernandez, and 
Russell, for example, are all spoken of as being in the service 
of Sir Francis Walsingham.** Four others are known to have 
served in the same military unit, and, as previously cited, 
two were in jail together. Quinn sets forth a number of them 
who were from London, particularly a group working on 
the Thames River. 

The single women who came with the Lost Colony, how- 
ever, pose something of a problem. Two women have sur- 
names almost identical with those of two of the single men 
and I suspect that they actually were husbands and wives 
with the discrepancy in spelling explained by the fact that 
names were often spelled in various ways, as I have already 
suggested. Audry T-a-p-p-a-N and Thomas T-o-p-A-N, and 
Joan Warren and Thomas Warner, they are. As further 
evidence in the latter case I have found that one Thomas 
Warner married a Johanna Barnes in 1584 and that he was 
a mariner.*® A certain controversial event in North Carolina 
history rests on slimmer documentary evidence than this! 

Let's look at some of the other and more obviously single 
women, however. 


“Charles Worthy, Devonshire Wills: A Collection of Annotated Testa- 
mentary Abstracts (London: Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 1896), 410; W. G. 
Hoskins, Devon (London: Collins, 1954), 433. The Wise home since 1937 
has been used as a school. In that year “the contents of the house, the 
accumulation of more than 300 years of uninterrupted ownership, were 
sold and dispersed.” it 

“Quinn, Roanoke Voyages, I, 170; James A. Williamson, Age of Drake 
(London: Adam and Charles Black, 1952), 230. 

“ Foster, London Marriage Licences, col. 1416. 
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AcNnEs Woop. In 1549 one Robert Woode of St. Bride's 
Church, London, to which at least one other member of the 
colony also belonged, married Johanna Toppam. Was our 
Agnes their daughter and therefore related to the Tappans? 
Or was she perhaps the Agnes Traver who married John 
Wood in London in 1577?” John Wood had come to Roanoke 
in 1584. There may have been some reason for his wife to 
come. 

Jane Prerce. In Ireland Henry Piers, who died in 1623, 
had been married to Jane Jones.” Could Jane Pierce have 
been their daughter and related to Griffin, Jane, and John 
Jones who were also among the Lost Colonists? Another 
interesting possibility also exists. In 1568 one Jone Pierse, a 
Portuguese, registered as an alien in London. She was the 
sister of Simon and Fornando and a tenant of Frauncis 
White's.” Simon, Fornando, and White all sound familiar 
when spoken in connection with the Roanokers. 

Jane Mannerinc. All I can find is that Jane was a 
common given name in the Mainwaring family of Peover and 
Newton and that the grandmother of Humfre +y Newton, an- 
other of the Lost Colonists, was named Katherine Main- 
waring.”* Were Jane and Humfrey related? 

As to the other single women I haven't even a far-fetched 
clue. Maybe they were looking for husbands either among 
their unmarried fellow-colonists or perhaps they already had 
husbands among the 15 to 18 men left at Roanoke by Gren- 
ville the year before and they were coming to join them. 

Why would there have been three boys with no apparent 
relatives among the Lost Colonists? I have two clues and a 
guess. 

Tuomas Humrrey. There was a _ Richard Humfrey 
among Lane’s colonists who stayed a year. Perhaps young 

” Foster, London Marriage Licences, col. 1500. 

“ Foster, London Marriage Licences, col. 1498. 

™ Dictionary of National Biography, XV, 11565. 

“Kirk and Kirk, Aliens, III, 385. 

“R. Mainwaring Finley, A Short History of the Mainwaring Family 
(London: Griffith Farran Okeden & Welsh, 1890), 53; J. P. Rylands, The 
Visitations of Cheshire in the Year 1580 (London: Harleian Society, 


1882), passim; J. P. Earwaker, East Cheshire: Past and Present (London: 
Printed for the Author, 2 volumes, 1877-1880), I, 127. 
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Thomas was his son or brother who liked what he heard 
from the earlier colonist. 

Tuomas Smart. There had been a colonist with the 
very same name with Lane. The obvious conclusion is to say 
that this boy was his son. But why did he come? Did he 
think his father might still be he re? 

Witu1AM Wytuers. There were two members of the 
Taylor family among the Lost Colonists and two others had 
been here with Lane. One of the latter returned in 1590 
with White. In 1592 in London one Robert Taylor married 
Elizabeth Wythers.” There may have been some prior con- 
nection or at least acquaintance among the members of the 
two families. 

We have always been disappointed, of course, that John 
White was unable to prolong his search for the Lost Colony 
when he returned in 1590. This feeling becomes even stronger 
when we realize that he had with him three men whose 
surnames were the same as members of the Lost Colony. 
There must have been real grief in their hearts when they 
had to turn away with doubt still clouding their minds. 
Robert Coleman was with White and among the colonists 
were Thomas Colman and his wife; Henry Millett undoubt- 
edly hoped to find Michael Myllet; and John Taylor, who 
surely knew the country well from his stay of a year with 
Lane, must have been deeply moved to have to turn away 
without finding Clement and Hugh Taylor, and perhaps the 
boy, William Wythers, who might also” have been a relative. 

If we had relatives at a lone ly outpost, say near the South 
Pole, and the sending of supplies to them depended upon the 
speedy defeat of an enemy who threatened to invade our 
shores, | dare say we'd buy War Bonds till our last penny 
was gone. In England there survives a list of persons who 
subscribed towards the defense of the country at the time 
of the threatened attack by the Spanish Armada.” I have 
checked this list against the list of family names among the 

™ Foster, London Marriage Licences, col. 1320. 

“T. C. Noble, The Names of Those Persons Who Subscribed Towards 


the Defence of this Country at the Time of the Spanish Armada, 1588, and 
the Amounts Each Contributed (London: Alfred Russell Smith, 1886). 
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Roanokers and believe I have come across some interesting 
evidence. 

Thirty-eight men and one woman with the same family 
names as the colonists contributed from £25 to £100 each. 
This represents an enormous sum of money. Of these names 
only nine were represented among the colonists and explorers 
before 1587. But twenty-nine contributors had the same 
family names as Lost Colonists and fifteen had the very same 
first name as well, making me think that in these fifteen cases, 
at least, it was the father of a colonist who contributed so 
generously. 

After working with the names of these early colonists for 
several years I’ve begun to imagine what some of them looked 
like. There are portraits or engravings of Raleigh, Drake, 
Cavendish, Grenville, and perhaps a few of the others who 
are fairly well known. I also discovered that portraits of 
Edward Gorges and David Williams exist and that a portrait 
at Trinity College, Oxford, may be of Thomas Hariot.’ 

One phase of my study which I have yet had only an op- 
portunity to think about is to consider any possible relation- 
ships which may have existed between the Roanokers and 
the settlers at Jamestown twenty years or so later. One in- 
stance of a possibility, I will cite, however. John Pory, sec- 
retary of the Virginia colony, came down into what is now 
Gates C ounty in 1622. I had often wondered just why he 
made the journey and I have now discovered that his sister 
was married to a man named Ellis and that Thomas and 
Robert Ellis, the latter a boy, were among the Lost Colonists. 
I'd like to establish that a relationship existed between the 
various Ellises concerned. 

Finally, | think my most exciting find was that Virginia 
Dare had a brother—at least a half-brother. His name was 
John Dare. He was an illegitimate son of Ananias Dare and 

“The Gorges portrait recently was sold by a descendant and I have as 
yet been unable to locate it. For a statement on the Williams portrait see 
note 44, above. The Hariot portrait was published in Stefan Lorant, The 
New World (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946), 154, and accepted 
without question. For a report on the possible identification of this portrait 


as Hariot, see Jean Robertson, “Some Additional Poems by George Chap- 
man,” The Library, XXII (September-December, 1941), 172-176. 
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the name of his mother appears not to be recorded. He was, 
nevertheless, acknowledged by his father and bore the name 
Dare. Under English law, an unaccounted for absence of 
seven years is necessary for a ruling of presumed death. A 
relative of young John Dare’s, therefore, in 1594 petitioned 
that John be given his father’s property. Ananias, the records 
show, was a member of St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, 
London, which still exists, near and almost in the shadow 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1597 young Dare’s petition was 
granted. At that time it is obvious that he was over ten years 
of age.” I attempted to leave no stone unturned to trace him, 
but the only John Dare I could find was one mentioned in a 
manuscript of 1622 in the Essex Records Office relating to 
one John Dare who then was a surveyor. If this was Ananias’s 
son, at that time he would have been around 36 years of age. 
A nineteenth-century Dare family lived in Essex but the 
records of it now in the county archives threw no light on 
my problem 

As I have intimated, my research is not completed and 
many of my decisions are tentative. I intend to continue 
searching for the answers to the many questions which have 


been asked for a long time about the Roanoke colonists and 
explorers. 


“Records of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Administrations, 
April, 1594, and June, 1597, in Somerset House, London. 











NORTH CAROLINA FICTION, DRAMA, AND POETRY, 
1955-1956 


By C. HUGH HOLMAN 


I have been asked to talk about the books of fiction, drama, 
and poetry which were entered in the competitions this year 
for the Sir Walter Raleigh Award for fiction (including the 
drama), the Roanoke-Chowan Cup for poetry, and the 
AAUW Award in juvenile literature. I stand before you a 
mixture of pride and humility—of pride that I have been 
asked to talk to you about these books and of humility be- 
cause I feel keenly my inadequacy to judge them properly. 
This sense of my inadequacy will prevent my attempting to 
make any final critical judgments of these books. 

My approach to literature is in the tradition of a compara- 
tively remote examination, and this tradition of essentially 
historical judgment has two advantages both of which are 
lost to me today: One is that dead writers are much less 
restive than living ones; the other is that that most destruc- 
tive and authoritative of critics, Time, winnows out the 
chaff from the true wheat if we wait long enough. To be 
confronted with a living body of writing, still warm from 
the minting mind of its creators, and to be confronted with 
it in such protean aspects is a sobering (and, I may add, a 
very pleasant) experience. Without acceding to the some- 
times snide remarks of writers and readers about critics and 
teachers, I am still very much aware of the danger that I 
may lay the dead hand of historical scholarship upon the 
living body of these books, and this I certainly do not wish 
to do. I shall, therefore, confine most of my remarks to some 
facts that I think interesting and some tendencies that I think 
I detect in North Carolina writing. 

Twenty-one volumes were entered in these competitions. 
Three are collections of short stories, six are novels, two 
are plays, eight are poetry, and two are juveniles. These 
twenty-one books were written by twenty authors, all but 
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two of whom are residents of North Carolina at the present 
time. Three of the books came from Chapel Hill, and two 
each came from Asheville, Durham, and Greensboro; the 
others originated at widely scattered points over the State. 

Seven of the books were published by “old-line” trade 
publishers with national re putations—such companies as 
Dodd, Mead and Company, Houghton Mifflin Company, and 
the Vanguard Press. The University of North Carolina Press 
published one entry, a volume of short stories. Jonathan 
Williams, of Asheville, published two of the volumes, pro- 
ducing in them interesting and remarkably attractive exam- 
ples of modern book design. Four were published locally 
by their authors, and the remaining seven books were the 
products of smaller publishers outside the State. 

The short story collections represent so well the variety 
and richness of the year’s offerings in fiction that I shall say 
a little more about them than I shall have time to say about 
the other books. Mrs. Frances Gray Patton’s collection, A 
Piece of Luck, continues her urbane and charming way of 
making high comedy of the routine elements of life, of wittily 
playing with the raw materials of middle-class Durham, and 
of investing them, as the best comedy always does, with 
unique perceptions of serious truth. She writes in one of the 
great traditions of the South, although in this day of Gothic 
symbolism, time-eaten Doric columns, and unnatural familv 
re lationships in the Southern novel, we tend to forget it. 
This is the tradition of ironic comedy, of witty realism, a 
tradition in which, as that glorious exemplifier of it, Ellen 
Glasgow, said, “. . . the creative writer . . . resort{s] to 
imagination rather than . . . be overwhelmed by emotion.” ' 

The collection of short hielo s by the late William T. Polk, 
The Fallen Angel, is drawn largely from that other body of 
material, the folkw rays and the folk humor of the essentially 
frontier Southern culture, a tradition sharply opposed to the 


*Ellen Glasgow, A Certain Measure (New York, 1943), 150, hereinafter 
cited Glasgow, A Certain Measure. 
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basically Tidewater art which Mrs. Patton practices. Mr. 
Polk’s stories and sketches preserve excellently the homely 
and rich sense of place and people and patois which was re 
and record with loving artistry his sympathetic vision of 
ribald and extravagant people. 

In one sense both Mrs. Patton and Mr. Polk are profession- 
al writers—professional in the sense of dedication to a craft, 
of accomplishment in it, and of recognition for that accomp- 
lishment. Theirs is the sure control and the happy ease of the 
professional. The third book of short stories is by a different 
type of writer, and a type more widely represented in these 
twenty-one books than is the professional. The Story of Six 
Loves is by an amateur, Richard Carroll Johnson. He is an 
amateur in the sense that this volume is his first published 
work, that he is very young, and in the truest meaning of 
the word, he is cle -arly a lover of the craft he is beginning to 
practice in these six thematically related stories. 

Of the six novels the one which has received the greatest 
amount of attention outside the state is Green Pond by Evan 
Brandon of Gastonia. This book is large in theme, in plot, 
in concept, and in treatment. It sweeps the reader through 
the history of a North Carolina town from the Civil War 
to the present and, through a series of dramatic exchanges 
among Gawd, Gabriel, Satan, and Beelzebub on the action 
of the story, it makes explicit Mr. Brandon’s intention that 
we should view the loves, hates, passions, despairs, and tri 
umphs of Green Pond’s citizens as elements in a thematic 
assertion of the prevailing goodness in the world. Mr. Bran- 
don writes in a poetically rhetorical style that sometimes 
reminds us of Thomas Wolfe, but the social scope and the 
objectivity of his novel free it from any sense of major in 
debtedness. Even with its cosmic action and its universal 
theme, it remains a striking piece of social realism. 

In My Lord Monleigh Jan Cox Speas of Greensboro takes 
us out of North Carolina and into Scotland in 1745. Then 
in a sense, she brings us home again by giving us in fine 
swashbuckling style a historical novel about the Rebellion 
that sent many Highlanders to this State. 
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Paul C. Metcalf in Will West has produced the most frank- 
ly experimental of the year’s fictional works. A richly imagina- 
tive symbolic record of the land, told in a series of poetic 
interior monologues of a Cherokee Indian, Will West, this 
novel's action suggestively traces backward the long, violent 
history of our southern earth. Although lacking in the firm- 
ness of fully realized dramatic action, Will West is a power- 
ful piece of writing by a man of sensibility and power. 

Two novels are concerned with medicine. Agnes Lucas 
Phillips in One Clear Call has written a narrative about a 
nurse from the beginning of her career through her course of 
training. Dr. J. Allen Hunter in Dear Doctor Dick has pro- 
duced a character sketch of a small-town physician and inter- 
larded it with popular poems which the physician loved. 

Julia Canaday’s Big End of the Horn is an account of her 
early life and an evocative picture of North Carolina around 
the turn of this century. It presents a “full dress” portrait, 
done in love and reverence, of her father, James P. Canaday. 

In a sense the two books entered in the AAUW Juvenile 
competition can properly be mentioned along with the novels, 
for both of them are long fictional narratives, surpassing in 
scope and seriousness some of the fiction aimed more directly 
at adults. Manly Wade Wellman in To Unknown Lands takes 
his young readers back in time to the fifteenth century and 
across ocean and jungle to Yucatan and the romantic mys- 
teries of Aztec civilization. Julia Montgomery Street in 
Fiddler's Fancy invites her youthful readers to the warm and 
folksy charm of our western mountains in a delightful piece 
of local color writing. 

Both the dramatic offerings are historical. Lucy M. Cobb's 
A Gift for Penelope is a one-act vignette of Blackbeard’s 
swaggering cruelty. Paul Green’s Wilderness Road employs 
the devices of the symphonic drama to present an account 
of a young idealist striving against ignorance, superstition, 
and prejudice in a Kentucky community just before and 
during the Civil War. Mr. Green has called his drama “a 
parable for modern times,” and certainly its hero and the 
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pathetic action which bodies forth his idealism speak oblique- 
ly but clearly of many current problems in the South. 

Of the eight authors who contributed this year's poetry, 
two present their works from the vantage point of established 
national reputations—Helen Bevington, of Duke University, 
and Charles Olson, of Black Mountain College. The re- 
maining six from vantage points of lesser renown present 
their poetic records of experience. Poetry, after all, is just 
that—a peculiar language—the language of imagery caught 
in the tensions of form—used to express uniquely personal 
visions of experience. The bulk of these poems reflect the 
visions of experience which are their basis with sincerity 
and directness and usually with what William Dean Howells 
has called “that indefinable charm which comes from good 
amateur work in whatever art.”* There is in much of this 
verse a tendency toward moralizing, a willingness to say 
again what has been often thought and often expressed, a 
reluctance to submit the poet’s vision to the test of new or 
varying forms. These are, perhaps, serious objections; and 
yet I am reminded of Stevenson's words, “. . . a poet has 
died young in the breast of the most stolid,” * and it is good 
to have this evidence that among these neighbors of ours 
the poet neither died nor lapsed into inarticulateness. 

Each of these poets has, with varying degrees of success, 
imprisoned his vision of experience in the loving bondage of 
form. John Mahoney has sung his Catholic vision in meta- 
physical verse. Ruth Hash Williams has sung her evangelical 
vision in traditional hymn measures. Julia Montgomery Street 
has used blank verse to make solemn music on a Salem 
Christmas Eve. Edith Deaderick Erskine in a mixture of 
dramatic poems and epigrammatic quatrains has sung of 
people and human actions. Lena Mearle Shull has made 
music from our mountain speech, customs, and wisdom. 
Marjorie Craig has used various standard forms to give her 

* William Dean Howells, A Hazard of New Fortunes (New York: Every- 
man’s Library Ed., 1952), 212. 

* Robert Louis Stevenson, “The Lantern-Bearers,” Across the Plains with 


other Memories and Essays, The Works of Robert Louisa Stevenson (New 
York: The Thistle Edition, 1924), XV, 241. 
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view of her world, and, although she is most consistently 


good in the sonnet form, I would share with you one of her 
epigrams: . 


By the smoke-tree’s nest loud screams the Jay. 
Below a lean cat prowls for prey. 

I ery, 

“O Fate, be kind!” 

And Fate, without an eyebrow’s twitch, 
Replies, 

“To which?” 


Charles Olson’s Anecdotes of the Late War, a poetic broad- 
side, is the most experimental of the offerings. In free verse 
patterns, it employs irony as its major weapon. Its conclu- 
sion displays its method well: 


What he said was, in that instance 
I got there first 
with the most men 


Grant didn’t hurry. 
He just had the most. 


More of the latter died. 


In charming contrast is the disciplined wit of Helen 
Bevington, whose A Change of Sky makes serious fun of 
foreign travel, our North Carolina, books, poetry, and authors. 
From the insouciance of her quatrain: 


“Marriage is a great improver,” 

Wrote Miss Jane Austen, who was moved 
By the connubial bliss about her 

To stay forever unimproved, 


to her wry observations on North Carolina: 


It’s a debatable land. The winds are variable, 
Especially winds of doctrine—though the one 
Prevailing breeze is mild, we say, and southerly. 
We have a good deal of sun... . 
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And nobody says, of the region down by Ellenton, 
That winds are gathering there, or that, on the whole, 
They threaten ill. Yet, in the imagination, 

Fear is another shoal, 


she sings her thoughts with gallant grace. And in turning 
from this cursory glance at ia ‘se books, I would quote Mrs. 
Bevington again, as she defends the value of the poetical: 


. Surely you and I 
Have known its rectitude, its guileless air, 
Its light and lovely virtue, known lifelong 
But unlamenting.—Od’s Life! Must one swear, 
Inquires the poet, to the truth of song? 


In looking at these twenty-one books by North Carolinians 
certain observations about the literature of our State have 
occurred to me, which I wish to pass on to you. 

The first is that North Carolina writing, if these books 
are representative, has a healthy regionalism. Most of these 
hooks are firmly grounded in a sharply realized sense of 
place. The people, the customs, the speech of North Carolina 
predominantly constitute the raw materials of these stories, 
plays, and poems; and even when, as is the case with Paul 
Green's play, the locale is not North Carolina, the problems 
discussed and the attitudes taken are distinctly ours. 

I call this a healthy regionalism, because it seems to me 
in the main to escape that use of the quaint and eccentric 
that is characteristic of local color writing, that unhappy 
school of the uncommon common man with his carefully 
misspelled dialect and his folksy charm, a form of writing 
unkindly but justly called the ° ‘T swan” school. Most other 
southern writers who have chosen the calmer, 
themes which seem to be characteristic of North Carolina 
fiction (at least last year) have fallen into the trap of such 
local color writing. But, as Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings once 
said, “. . . many of the greatest books of all time are regional 
books, in which the author has used, for his own artistic pur 
pose, a background that he loved and deeply understood. . . . 


homelier 
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The best writing is implicit with a profound harmony be- 
tween the writer and his material. . . .”* And it is this use 
of material, not because it is local or southern, but because 
it is imaginatively available and artistically negotiable to the 
writer which seems to me, very happily, to characterize a 
good deal of the writing in this State. 

My other observation is that, with the certain exception of 
Paul Metcalf’s Will West, the probable exception of John 
Mahoney's Parousia, and the possible exception of Charles 
Olson’s Anecdotes of the Late War, (all North Carolina 
writers by adoption rather than by birth) these are hopeful 
and optimistic books. In some cases this optimism is the prod- 
uct of the comic spirit, as it is with Mrs. Patton and Mrs. 
Bevington. In some cases, it is apparently the expression of a 
religious confidence, as it is in much of the poetry. In some 
cases, it finds expression through oblique reformist social 
themes, as it does in Paul Green’s “parable for modern times.” 
In some cases, it is the product of a philosophical position, as 
it is in Evan Brandon’s Green Pond, which concludes with 
Gawd asserting: “I never created any badness. Only good- 
ness. It’s certain that the chillun all comes into the ole world 
alack and they all goes out alack. I make em that way in the 
beginnin.” 

This optimistic attitude is noteworthy because it runs 
counter to the main currents of American writing today and 
particularly because it runs counter to the main currents of 
the best southern oe - our generation. As Ellen Glasgow 
observed a few years ago, “. . . it is significant that, for the 
first time in its history, the » South is producing . . . a literature 
of revolt. Consciously or unconsciously, the aesthetic sense 
lof the South] . . . is rejecting the standards of utility in art 
and of fundamentalism in ideas.” ° But the pessimism implicit 
in such a literature as she describes and explicit in many 
of the leading writers of the South is hardly present at all 


“Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, “Regional Literature of the South,” College 
English, 1 (February, 1940), 385. See, too, Donald Davidson’s “Regionalism 
in American Literature,” American Review, V (April, 1935), 48-61. 

* Glasgow, A Certain Measure, 147. 
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in these books. A similar contrary motion in much the same 
terms was characteristic, too, of Thomas Wolfe, and led mis- 
taken northern critics to declare of this “Yea-sayer” that he 
was southern only by accident of birth. I think we may safely 
conclude that this optimistic attitude is significantly char- 
acteristic of North Carolina writing. There is, I believe, his- 
torical reason for the fact. 

The development of a serious literary culture in North 
Carolina came late. It is, in fact, almost a twentieth-century 
phenomenon. At the time when the Tidewater regions of 
the South were formulating the Plantation Tradition in litera- 
ture, with its tragic backward looking, North Carolinians 
were engaging to no marked degree in literary expression of 
any sort; they were, in fact, living and thinking largely out- 
side the complex of ideas and attitudes that made the creation 
of the Plantation Tradition possible; they were celebrating 
the Populist Movement and the ideal of public education. 
Furthermore, this State has accepted from its beginnings the 
basic assumptions of the industrial New South idea, a view 
of man and society which rests on the confident belief in 
social perfectibility and progress and which denies, some- 
times tacitly and often openly and directly, as Mr. Green's 
Wilderness Road does, the assumptions of that other militant 
southern view, doctrinaire Agrarianism. Robert B. Heilman 
has provocatively suggested that the tragic strength of much 
contemporary southern writing results from the fact that 
“the South .. . is the only section of the United States which 
knows through poignant experience that defeat is possible.” 
This quality, which he calls “the Southerner’s discipline of 
tragedy,” accounts for the dark visions of writers like Robert 
Penn Warren and William Faulkner.* And it is this quality 
which seems most lacking in North Carolina thinking and 
writing. Here, and almost nowhere else in the South, has 
the New South movement with its sociological attitudes and 
its perfectibilitarian inclinations found expression in literature 


*Robert B. Heilman, “The Southern Temper,” in Southern Renaecence: 
The Literature of the Modern South, edited by Louis D. Rubin, Jr 
Robert D. Jacobs (Baltimore, 1953), 3-13. 
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as well as in law and statistical tables and social deeds. And 
this has been true of North Carolina literature largely, I be- 
lieve, because the acceptance of the New South assumptions 
has been more pervasive and complete in this State than it has 
in our neighboring states. At its worst this tendency has given 
our writing a too easy optimism and a surface cheerfulness; it 
has made us too uncritical of the machine age and too com- 
placent about our values. At its best it has made us intolerant 
of social evils, impatient with the status quo, and it has given 
us warm and cogent books that assert a deeply humanitarian 
view of human society. 

I have presented these tentative judgments and opinions 
in the uncomfortable knowledge that good art more accurate- 
ly measures its critics than its critics measure it. If my judg- 
ments seem to you, as well they may, perversely wrong and 
strangely blind to the light, then I would like to leave you a 
weapon to use against me in the witty words of Mrs. Bev- 
ington: 


Fanny Burney told her son, 

“Never, my child, call anyone 

A fool.’’—The boy replied the more 

Amazed: “Then, what’s the word made for?” 





NORTH CAROLINA NON-FICTION BOOKS, 1955-1956 
By H. Broapus JONES 


“Some books are to be tasted, others swallowed, and some 
few chewed and digested.” Applying the Baconian dictum, 
as a member of the Mayflower Board of Award I have been 
feasting for several months at the Mayflower table dhote, 
tasting ad libitum, swallowing without ill consequences, and 
digesting at leisure. Altoge ed there were thirty-eight dishes 
provided, dainty enough for the most finicky appetite and 
substantial enough for the most exacting gourmand. 

Four weeks ago, after I had written a note to the manage- 
ment expressing my appreciation of the cuisine and my 
opinion as to some of the best of many good dishes, I got a 
request from Raleigh: “Tell us more shunt what you had for 
dinner and how you liked it.” Actually the request was to 
make a talk of twenty-five or thirty minutes in this luncheon 
session concerning the volumes that have been considered 
for the Mayflower Award. 

Now that I am here to comply ye this invitation while 
you relax as comfortably as possible, I am like the Old Woman 
who lived in a shoe: I have so many books I don’t know what 
to do. Three things I must not do; make the Old Woman's 
horrible mistake; give you any hint as to the winner (a secret 
that is quite safe with me, because I have not yet heard who 
has won the award); attempt to render critical evaluations 
of thirty-eight volumes at the bomber speed of forty-one 
seconds per volume. 

My function on this occasion is like that of the person who 
displays a baker's products in a show window. There they 
are beyond the glass—an intriguing array of pies, some with 
and some without meringue; cakes of various kinds, colors, 
shapes, and sizes, so enticing that they might easily start a 
stampede from the street through the plate glass; loaves, rolls 
doughnuts, all fresh from the oven with “that savory oder 
that comes straight through the glass. 


{ 237 J 
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Here are the books—thirty-eight non-fiction volumes by 
North Carolina writers, crowding one another on this three- 
foot shelf, which I hope you are able to see in imagination— 
books which probably represent more than threescore and 
ten years of labor. Most of them are substantial volumes, 
ranging all the way from the 600 pages by a distinguishe -d 
scholar and author well past the threescore and ten to that 
little volume of forty-six pages by a college sophomore. 

Viewed from the distance of a few feet, it is a colorful and 
attractive shelf. The jackets provide the external color, all 
within the bounds of good taste, each distinctly individual 
and appropriate to the purpose and contents of the volume. 
The variety of colors within the covers, I assure you, is even 
more attractive than the external display. 

Glancing along this row of books, you see the names of such 
presses as Rinehart, Crowell, Doubleday, Bobbs- Merrill, 
Cornell, Louisiana State University, Abingdon, Vantage, 
Broadman, Morrow, Edwards and Broughton of Raleigh, 
Blair of Winston-Salem, and other publishers here at home, 
with the names University of North Carolina and Duke Uni- 
versity appearing most frequently. 

Let us see now what we can do to get the books out of this 
comfortable order, or disorder, observing some of the prin- 
ciples applied by a hostess in seating her guests at the dinner 
table. 

Well, here they are in the new arrangement—the best that 
I can do, since authors are notoriously careless about writing 
according to types. With a good deal of shoving and straining 
I have got them into four groups, arranged from the highest 
to the lowest according to the number of inches occupied on 
the shelf, the measurements made with precision according 
to the best traditions of scholarship, as follows: 


I. History—15 volumes, 17 inches of shelf. 

I. Biography, travel, and sketches—10 volumes, 9 inches. 
III. Christianity—7 volumes, 514 inches. 

IV. Miscellaneous—6 volumes, 414 inches. 
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Taking the last group first, we find three volumes concerned 
with matters of law and government. The Government and 
Administration of North Carolina, by Robert $. Rankin, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science and Chairman of the De ‘partment, 
Duke University, devotes more than four hundred pages to 
“governmental machinery of the State of North Carolina and 
the manner in which that machinery functions.” It is a valu- 
able book for everyone interested in American state govern- 
ment, especially for “government officials and voters, editors 
and writers, teachers and students, taxpayers’ groups and 
chambers of commerce.” Law and the Press, a revision of the 
1954 edition, by William C. Lassiter, is an invaluable volume 
for the newspaperman or woman in North Carolina. Military 
Justice in the Armed Forces of the United States, by Robinson 
O. Everett, former Commissioner of the United States Court 
of Military Appeals, is considered “an important contribution 
to the criminal law of the military establishment,” useful to 
both the military and the civilian lawyer, and valuable as a 
textbook for students. 

Other People’s Lives, by Rosalie Massengale, is a compact 
brochure of study outlines, one of the series of Library Ex- 
tension Publications of the Unive rsity of North ¢ Carolina. 
Raymond J. Jeffreys, author of Must They Sell Apples Again? 
describes his book as “a compilation of facts, figures and in- 
formation, presenting the justice and need of a Service Pen- 
sion, based on age alone, for the veterans of World War 1.” 
Harry L. Golden, in his volume, Jewish Roots in the Caro- 
linas, concludes that “this ‘most Gentile’ section of America 
has provided the most favorable ‘atmosphere’ the Jewish 
people have ever known in the modern world.’ 

In the next group, under the head of “Christianity,” | have 
placed seven volumes: The Secret of Happiness, by Billy 
Graham, this being an exposition of the Beatitudes in ten 
brief chapters; Come Unto Me, by Julian Butler, Jr., a college 
sophomore from Laurinburg, a little book of thirty- -one de- 
votions intended for the use of young people; Paths of Shin- 
ing Light, by Vera Idol, Professor of English, High Point 
College, a beautiful little volume of nineteen inspirational 
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and devotional talks or meditations, beginning with “Roads” 
and concluding with “God’s World,” with illustrative photo- 
graphs interspersed; Thinking About God, by Robert Lee 
Middleton, twenty-five “devotional meditations entreating 
you to ‘draw night to God, and he will draw night to you’ ”; 
The Prayers of Jesus, with Meditations and Verse for Devo- 
tional Use, by Ralph Spaulding Cushman of Raleigh; Chris- 
tian Eschatology and Social Thought, by Ray C. Petry, Pro- 
fessor of Church History, Duke Unive rsity; The Pastor's 
Hospital Ministry, by Richard K. Young, Director of Pastoral 
Care, North Carolina Baptist Hospital, in charge of training 
students and pastors in counseling at Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine of Wake Forest Colles ‘ge, and also Associate Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Care at Southeastern Theological Seminary. 
The first five of these volumes, ranging from about 45 to 125 
pages, are devotional and inspirational. 

Dr. Petry’s book could be placed also in the category of 
history, as indicated by the sub-title: “A historical essay on 
the social implications of some se ‘lected aspects in C ‘hristian 
eschatology to A. D. 1500." As a study in Christianity it is a 
work of mature scholarship, embodying the best standards of 
research, organization, and style. Dr. Young’s book is especi- 
ally valuable for profe sssional guidance in a limited area of 
pastoral responsibility and interesting for general readers. 

The nine volumes grouped under the heading “Biography, 
Travel, and Sketches,” run the range from Daniel Boone in 
North Carolina, hy George H. Maurice (the smallest volume 
of the thirty-eight, consisting of nineteen interesting pages 
of text, maps, and photogr aphs) to George W. Cable, A Biog- 
raphy, by Arlin Turner (the largest of the volumes in this 
group, consisting of about 400 pages, including fifteen pages 
of bibliography and nineteen pages of index). 

Dr. Turner, who is Professor of American Literature at 
Duke University and managing editor of the quarterly, 
American Literature, presents vividly, interestingly, and thor- 
oughly one of the most striking figures on the American 
liter rary scene, thus fulfilling a need that has long been recog- 
nized. The volume satisfies the rigid requirements of scholar- 
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ship and yet keeps within the range of appeal to the average 
reader. 

Next is a volume entitled Charles E. Maddry, An Auto- 
biography, which the author tells us was an undertaking of 
ten years, completed in the midst of a busy and crowded life. 
This book is of interest not only because it gives the story of 
Dr. Maddry’s rich and active career over a period of eighty 
vears, but also because it is a valuable cross section of church 
history, particularly of Southern Baptist mission work. In 
the volume appear many notable persons whom the reader 
may claim or recall as valued friends, among them the late 
Dr. R. T. Vann. 

A book that has received much attention from revie og rs 
and has become nationally known is My Brother Adlai, by 
Elizabeth Stevenson Ives, assisted by Hildegarde Dolson, a 
professional writer. This is a biography of much charm, 
simply and clearly written—a good portrait by a devoted sister 
of a brilliant man. 

We turn now to the volumes of travel and sketches in this 
group. If you are in the holiday mood, you may take off with 
Ali-Mat in Ali-Mat Takes Off, by Mrs. Alice Clarke Mathew- 
son, for a 152-page adventure to Europe, Africa, Alaska, the 
Gulf Stream for a Christmas cruise, and South of the Border, 
concluding with “Characters You Meet on a Sightseeing Bus 
Across the Continent.” After this intere sting but strenuous 
adventure, if you have a hankering for the “good old days’ 
of pioneer life, you can taper off and calm down by ar a 
back time to the year 1912-1913 for a 94-page visit with . 
Country Doctor in the South Mountains, the author and os 
doctor being Benjamin Earle Washburn of Rutherfordton, 
who will entertain you with twenty-two stories and sketches 


of his own adventures as a young physician, of the people, of 
diseases and local remedies, moonshine liquor, and the dawn 
of better days. 

While your appetite is whetted for unusual experiences, 
you should go on over to Wilkes and neighboring counties 
for a visit with The Parson of the Hills, who is Charles A. 
Keys, known as the “Boy Preacher” from the age of four or 
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five and later as “Sledgehammer Charlie” when he tangled 
with moonshiners, whose respect he won and retained while 
he thundered against their sinful ways. You will leave the 
Parson with increased respect and enthusiasm for home mis- 
sions, perhaps reflecting that Dr. Washburn was also engaged 
in the same work whether he knew it or not. 

Since we are already in the highlands and on the prowl, 
let’s get into the shadow of Old Smoky at Sylva to begin 
Roaming the Mountains with John Parris. After attaining 
distinction as a newspaper man at home and abroad, the 
author (John Parris) has been living in his native town, and 
since February of 1955 he has been writing for the Citizen- 
Times his popular and widely-read column, “Roaming the 
Mountains,” from which this volume of 246 pages and some 
seventy selected stories and sketches is made. The volume 
provides good entertainment, affecting with compelling nos- 
talgia one who is “native here and to the manner born” and 
giving others an urge to strike out for the highlands. 

Back down from the mountains in time for the meeting of 
the State Literary and Historical Association, we find as- 
sembled Tar Heel Writers I Have Known, thirty-five of them 
presented by Bernadette Hoyle of Smithfield with her facile 
pen and handy camera in an attractive volume of 215 pages 
—interviews which previously appeared in The News and 
Observer. “More,” said Oliver Twist on one occasion, and 
so say I. 

Coming up last in this group is one whose ancestors did 
not come over in the Mayflower, Tecumseh, Vision of Glory, 
by Glenn Tucker, who has followed Tecumseh’s trail with all 
the skill and cunning of one of James Fenimore Cooper's 
Indians. As a biography this book portrays vividly and con- 
vincingly a man of great talent and noble aims, of iron will 
and dauntless courage, of great firmness but not without 
mercy. The book is also history—a valuable contribution to 
American history, presenting vividly and in clear perspective 
the climactic conflict between the Indians and the newcomers. 
In fact, in my first sketch I placed this volume in the history 
group, having as much trouble about putting Tecumseh in 
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his place as his enemies had nearly a century and a half ago. 
Anyhow, how can one separate history and the biography 
of a great leader of his people? 

Of the fifteen books grouped under the head of history, 
eight are devoted to local history: Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, by Ethel Stevens Arnett “under the direction of Walter 
Clinton Jackson”; Colonial Bath, by Herbert R. Paschal; 

“Zeb’s Black Baby’: Vance County, by Samuel Thomas 
Peace; Here Will I Dwell, The Story of Caldwell County, 
by Nancy Alexander; They Passed This Way, A Personal 
Narrative of Harnett C ounty, by Malcolm Fowler; A History 
of Moore County, 1747-1847, by Blackwell P. Robinson; The 
Living Past of Cleveland County, by Lee B. Weathers; and 
Buncouhe to Mecklenburg—Spec ‘ulation Lands, by Sadie 
Smathers Patton (a publication of the Western North Caro- 
lina Historical Association ). 

These volumes vary greatly in purpose, scope, and method, 
but all are important in capturing and preserving local history 
for interested citizens and for the future historian. The first 
one in this list entitled Greensboro, a volume of nearly 500 
pages, is a record of important events and movements for 
more than two hundred years, particularly since 1807, when 
a legislative act was passed creating Greensboro. It is a well- 
made and well-written volume, extensively illuminated with 
photographs. The Living Past of Cleveland County is the 
work of a veteran newspaper man who has been editor and 
publisher of The Shelby Daily Star for forty-five years. He has, 
of course, seen the history evolving, has recorded it day by 
day through the years, and in the development of his own 
town and county has had a great part. The history of the 
county becomes state history and in a way exte nds be yyond 
state lines because of some of the persons here portrayed. 

Turning from the local histories, we come next to Agri- 
cultural Developments in North Carolina, 1783-1860, by 
Cornelius Oliver Cathey of the University of North Carolina, 
this being Volume 38 in the James Sprunt Studies in History 
and Political Science, published under the direction of the 
Departments of History and Political Science of the Univer- 
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sity of North Carolina. One does not have to be engaged in 
agricultural work in order to read with interest this valuable 
contribution to history and in order to understand why the 
author arrives at the conclusion “that nothing significant oc- 
curred in American agriculture during the time which was 
not reflected in parallel or corresponding developments in 
North Carolina,” and that North Carolina had a significant 
part in revolutionary changes. 

The Religious Press in the South Atlantic States, 1802-1865: 
An Annotated Bibliography with Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by Henry Smith Stroupe, Professor of History, Wake 
Forest College, appears as Series XXXII of Historical Papers 
of Trinity College Historic al Society, Duke University. As 
stated in the Preface, “The portion of this book entitled ‘His- 
torical Introduction’ narrates briefly the founding of the lead- 
ing periodicals, explains why they were started, and analyzes 
their problems, their objective s, and their relations with each 
other. The attitude of the press toward several notable events 
is described.” A carefully annotated bibliography, for which 
future investigators will be grateful, occupies about one 
hundred pages of the volume. 

History of North Carolina Baptists, Volume II, by the late 

George Washington Paschal, is a continuation of ‘the work 
which Dr. Paschal began many years ago under the authori- 
zation of the Baptist State C onvention of North Carolina, 
Volume I (1633-1805) having been published in 1930. Like 
the other publications by Dr. Paschal, including the three- 
volume history of Wake Forest College, this work is based 
upon thorough investigation, and the presentation is quite 
full, with adequate annotation. Among other values, it is a 
source book for any future writers of the Baptist history of 
the same time and area. 

Providence of Wit in the English Letter Writers, by Wiil- 
liam Henry Irving of Duke University, who is the author of 
John Gay's London and of John Gay: Favorite of the Wits, 

“reviews the history of the Familiar Letter as an art form in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century England,” giving a 
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“view of the whole art of letter-writing as a phase in the 
history of English literature. 

The University in the Kingdom of Guatemala, by John 
Lanning of Duke University, is a most thorough work of 
specialized scholarship, pursued with support from the Gug- 
genheim Foundation and the backing of the Duke University 
Council on Rese arch, the American Council of Learned So 
cieties, and the Social Science Research Council. 

Gray Fox: Robert E. Lee and the Civil War, by Burke 
Davis of Greensboro Daily News, author of several books, 
including They Called Him Stonewall, narrates with dramatic 
and climactic effect the role of “one of the great tragic figures 
of American history” through the tragic era. The national 
recognition which this hook has received is well deserved. 

Ben Franklin's Privateers, A Naval Epic of the American 
Revolution, by William Bell Clark of Brevard, makes its time 
ly appearance in connection with the commemoration of the 
250th anniversary of the birth of Franklin. The author, who 
has written five other books on maritime affairs, dating from 
1929 to 1953, tells a captivating story in which F ranklin ap 
pears “as a much-harrassed Minister Ple ‘nipotentiary, a persis 
tent humanitarian, an unwilling judge of the admiralty, and a 
frequently exasperated gentleman. 

There you have it—the display of North Carolina non 
fiction books of the past year, figuratively seen through a 
glass, perhaps darkly—an interesting and valuable collection 
in which we can take great pride—a collection in which it is 

easy to find volumes worthy of the Mayflower Award and 
capable of bringing honor to the tradition. 

It is such an attractive shelf that I should like to keep the 
hooks just as they are, as a memorial of a notable year of 
literary work in North Carolina, just as I should like to be 
able to see somewhere in a she If the products of each vear 
from 1905 when the first Patterson cup was awarded to John 
Charles McNeill down to the present. But 1 suppose we shall 
have to classify in library style and then distribute, perhaps 
lose in the stacks, these volumes which are re ‘ally most con 
genial and sociable. 
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Let me conclude with a quotation from the address “To the 
Great Variety of Readers” which stands as the preface to the 
first folio of Shakespeare’s plays, 1623, over the signatures of 


John Heminge and Henrie Condell, fellow actors of Shakes- 
peare: 


“Well! It is now publique, and you wil stand for your privi- 
ledges wee know: to read and censure. Do so, but buy it first. 
That doth best commend the Booke, the Stationer saies. Then, 
how odde soever your braines be, or your wisdomes, make your 
license the same, and spare not... . But whatever you do, Buy!” 
At least, let me add, read! 














LIFE AND LITERATURE 
By GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 


Returning to North Carolina in 1950, after an absence of 
twenty-one years, I have been impressed ever since by the 
cultural progress of our State during that inte val. It is mani- 
fest in every field of culture: in the extraordinary enlarge- 
ment and development of our institutions of higher educa- 
tion; in the wealth of creative literature flowing from the pens 
of our writers; in the works of our artists, such as those 
recently on exhibit in Plymouth and Winston-Salem; in the 
composition of our dramatists and musicians and in the an- 
nual concert tour of our North Carolina Symphony Orchestra; 
in the accomplishments of the ten cultural societies in session 
here this week; and, lastly, in the opening of our State Art 
Museum, with its paintings by Rubens and Rembrant, and 
other masterpieces of art. 

On this background of cultural progress and this occasion 
of emphasis upon literature, I should like to speak on Litera- 
ture and Life with special reference to North Carolina. 
Furthermore, I hope that it will not be amiss for me to draw 
most of my illustrations from the northeastern section of our 
State with whose literature and life I am, by nativity and 
residence, the most familiar. 

Literature is the body of imaginative and interpretive 
writing expressed in drama, essay, fiction, history, and poetry, 
as distinct from business, economic, instructional, profes- 
sional, scientific, and technical writing. However, | should 
hope to find a good deal of literary merit in the latter group 
of writings. 

Life includes all that Jesus included when he said, “I came 
that they may have life, and have it abundantly.” He must 
have meant infinite ly more than physical existence and length 
of days on earth. He must have included emotional, mental, 
sentimental, social, and spiritual life as well, for all of these 
elements are essential to abundant life. 
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Of literature and life in North Carolina so defined I shall 
try to make only two points. 

The first point is that in every section of our State there 
is literary material awaiting appropriation and literary talent 
awaiting development. 

Almost every day, for example, The News and Observer 
publishes on its editorial page “Today's N. C. Poem.” These 
poems come from the farms as well as the towns and cities of 
our State. 

One morning last spring the day’s poem, entitled “Around 
My Back Door,” was by one of my neighbors, a farmer's wife. 
In part it went as follows: 


Around my back door are memories so dear 
How children played and there was no fear 
From childhood to youth they ran in and out 
With laughter and joy and a merry shout. 


As years have passed to adults they have grown 
From around my back door they all have gone 

To seek fame and fortune in this big, wide world 
With families of their own, both boys and girls. 


Well, listen, here they come from far and near, 
’Tis grandchildren’s voices now I hear; 

“Hi, Grandma,” they are calling with merry glee, 
“Know you’re surprised this group to see.” 


Again there are children with laughter so gay 
So around my back door I want them to stay. 


Not being a poet, | cannot evaluate these lines as poetry. 
But, being a grandfather whose grandchildren recently played 
where our children played only a few years ago, I fully share 
my neighbor's sentiment. What is poetry but se ntiment 
aflame! 

A few weeks ago, for another example, Roy Parker, Jr., 
Editor, The Bertie Ledger-Advance, began a column, ‘ ‘Things 
cultural seem to pop from the strangest places in Roanoke- 
Chowan, .. .” and then went on to describe an eighty-three- 
vear-old artist he had discovered near Lewiston in Bertie 
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County and to predict that he might make authentic additions 
in the field of art in which Grandma Moses is the acknowl- 
edged leader. 

Material for literature as well as art is to be found in every 
nook and cranny of our State—in fact, wherever there is life. 
Life comes before literature and supplies the material fo 
the writer. 

Of the thirty-five Tar Heel Writers | Know in Bernadette 
Hoyle’s recent volume by that title, note how many of them 
found their material at or near their own door-steps. Mebane 
Holoman Burgwyn has found hers in her native county of 
Northampton and much of it in that part of the county known 
as Occoneechee Neck on the Roanoke River. Inglis Fletcher 
has found the material for her historical novels in the Albe 
marle and Cape Fear sections of our State. Bernice Kelly 
Harris has found hers in her native county of Wake and her 
adopted county of Northampton. Ovid Williams Pierce and 
William T. Polk each found his in his native county, one 
Halifax and the other Warren. 

When I think of the wealth of literary material at ou 
door-steps I am reminded of the Jules Verne story of A ship 
at se a signalling another ship, “Water, water, we die of thirst, 
only to receive the answer, “Cast down your buckets where 
you are.” The distressed vessel was in fresh water at the 
mouth of the Amazon but did not know it. To the aspiring 
young writer anywhere in our State in search of mate rial, | 
would sav “Cast down your bucket where you are.” 

With all this literary material and literary talent all around 
us, I think that it would be well for the members of ow 
Association to encourage and aid in the organization of 
gional literary groups for rural areas as well as for towns and 
cities. 

Typical of the kind of organization | have in mind is the 
Roanoke-Chowan group. It began nine years ago as an in 
formal organization of artists, musicians, writers, and other 
persons on either side of the Roanoke and Chowan rivers 
who, although not artists, nor musicians, nor writers them 
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selves, were genuinely interested in creative work in cultural 
fields. 

Every year since then the group has met in one after 
another member's home. One year the emphasis has been 
upon art; the next, upon lite srature; and some year in the near 
future, we hope, it will be upon music. At our 1956 meeting 
the emphasis was upon art; at our 1957 meeting, with the 
Roy Parkers (Senior and Junior) for hosts, it will be upon 
literature. 

The interest of the members, instead of fagging after the 
first flush of enthusiasm, has increased year by year. Our 
1956 meeting was in the home of Frith and Mrs. Winslow of 
Plymouth. After an appropriate address on “Art” by Robert 
Lee Humber, Mr. Winslow, hiniself an artist of distinction, 
gave an exhibit of paintings by local artists that would have 
done credit to any group of artists anywhere. Among the 
paintings were those by Francis Speight, a native of Bertie, 
now an artist of national reputation, connected with the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Fine Arts. Every year he returns to 
attend and participate in our meetings. 

The aim of our group is not only to promote fraternity 
among our local artists, musicians, and writers who already 
have achieved recognition and, some of them, distinction in 
their respective fields but also to discover and encourage 
young people in our section who have manifested interest, 
talent, and aspiration in one or another of these fields. In- 
deed, we are active talent-scouts. This year we discovered 
a talented young artist now studying under Francis Speight 
in Philadelphia. Another year we may discover a young writer 
who some day may rank alongside Wake County's Lucy 
Daniels. 

Would it not be worth while for the members of our 
Association, coming as they do from every section of our 
State, to take the initiative in encouraging and aiding in the 
organization of literary groups similar in purpose to the 
Roanoke-Chowan group? In our towns and cities it is not dif- 
ficult to reach these talented young people, and in several 
towns and cities over the State they already are members of 
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creative-writers groups. The young people about whom I am 
concerned are those in our rural areas. I hope that it never 
can be said of any spot in our State: 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

The other point that I wish to make about literature and 
life in North Carolina is that our writers are under a social 
obligation to present and interpret our life as a whole rather 
than certain facts about us. 

One day in a classroom a bright young student asked Alfred 
North Whitehead, “What is reality?” Perhaps he asked the 
question in the same bante ring spirit in which Pilate asked 
Jesus, “What is truth?” Professor Whitehead’s prompt and 
crisp answer was, “Whatever counts and has consequences.’ 
By this definition there is reality in literature in that it does 
count and it does have consequences. 

In literature there is basic difference between being true 
to life as a whole and being true to only given facts of life. 
Life is more than the sum of its parts. 

Go with me to Warren Place, our home in Northampton 
County. Let me show you the charred and rotting remains 
of a century -old oak which had been the pride of our place 
until the fall of 1954 when it fell, a victim of Hurricane Hazel. 
Describe this object of death and decay with perfect fidelity. 
You will be true to that tragic fact, but you will not be true to 
Warren Place, for life and growth predominate there. Already 
the remains of the old oak are almost hidden by vegetation 
climbing up and over them. 

On Highway 95 between Lawrence and Leggett in Edge- 
combe County there is the most dilapidated mule-stable | 
ever saw. It is a masterpiece of dilapidation. I pass it at least 
four times a month. Every time I think how a critic of the 
South might make capital for his purpose by pig oa 


describing, and publicizing this stable. If he did so, he would 


be true to that one ugly fact, but how untrue he would be to 
that prosperous and generally well-kept section. 
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Not long ago I went into a neighbor's garden to see his 
roses. 


The roses red upon my neighbor's vine 

Are owned by him, but they are also mine, 

His was the cost, and his the labor, too, 

But mine as well as his the joy, their loveliness to view 


Near the entrance there was a gorgeous red rose in full bloom. 
I counted forty-five sharp, ugly thorns beneath the rose 
reaching all the wav down the stem almost to the ground. 
If | were to describe the thorns only, | would be true to one 
fact, but how untrue I would be to my neighbor's garden. 
That rose and its companions dominated the scene, hid the 
thorns, and made the garden a place of beauty. 

Photography at its “ws ‘st in true to fact; portraiture, to life. 
In a single portrait an artist catches and portrays the char- 
acter and spirit of his subject as a photographer cannot in 
a thousand photographs. Art is the expression of human per- 
sonality; photography, the capture of physical likeness. 

The news columns of our papers aspire to be true to fact, 
self-restrained only by The New York Times standard, “All 
the News That's Fit to Print.” The editorial columns aim to 
he true to life. 

Go out among our neighbors. Look for their imperfections 
only and describe them faithfully. We shall be true to certain 
facts about them, but not true to them. Their goodness far 
exceeds their badness. “There is so much bad in the best of us 
and so much good in the worst of us that it ill behooves any 
of us to talk about the rest of us.” 

ven in a writer's conscientious aim to be true to life as 
well as fact it is possible for him to be one-sided in his presen- 
tation and interpretation. 

There are writers of fiction and history, including biography 
and autobiography even, who call ~ ‘mselves and who wish 
to be known as realists. Realism in literature is defined as 
fidelity to nature or to real life, re ea sentation without ideal- 
ization, and adherence to actual fact. These writers seem to 
think that to be realistic they must describe only the bad and 
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the ugly. There are columnists of whom it has been said that 
they are so accustomed to calling attention to and playing 
up the bad side of life that, even when the ‘y find some thing 
they like, they describe it, not as being good, but only as not 
being bad. Instead of acclaiming the presence of goodness, 
they only admit the absence of badness. 

Some people who postively dislike this kind of lite rature 

call these writers by ugly names, such as “muckrakers,” and 

some of the writers nonchantly call themselves “debunkers.” 
Name-calling never makes converts. These writers, -_ of 
whom have distinguished literary talent, should, in some 
kindly and convincing way, be made to een eta that 
authentic realism includes the good and the beautiful as well 
as the bad and the ugly, the rose as well as the thorns. 

There is no better field from which to draw an illustration 
of the social obligation of writers than that of current inter- 
racial relations. 

In our State we are in the midst of readjustment of inte: 
racial relationships with regard to public education that is 
comparable with the readjustment with regard to suffrage of 
about a half-century ago. Upon the maintenance throughout 
this whole current ‘period of yvood interracial relations will 
depend, in large measure, the ‘ultimate and proper readjust- 
ment of interracial relationships. By relations | mean how 
the two races feel towards each other; by relationships, how 
they deal with each other. 

Basically, the relations between the races in North Caro 
lina, certainly in my part of the State wherein the colored 
people outnumber the white by nearly three to one, are good. 
Interracial antagonisms are not normal nor typical anywhere 
in our State. When or if they ever should degenerate into 
violence or threats of violence, such an unfortunate event 
would be legitimate news because it would be abnormal and 
atypical. In that case all that we could ask of our newsmen 
would be that they restrict their reports to “news that’s fit to 
print.” 

But we have the right to expect of our columnists, our edi 
tors, our essayists, and our novelists that, in the discharge 
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of their obligations to society, they strive at all times to be 
true to interracial relations as a whole. It would be well for 
each of them, after he had drafted his column, his editorial, 
his essay, or his novel, to read it back and ask himself, “Is 
this true to life as a whole or true only of particular facts?” , 
and not publish it until he had brought the two fidelities into 
harmony. 

The point that I am making now is well expressed in this 
sentence which has appeared repeatedly in The Progressive 
Farmer as lately as October, 1956, “If each person of each 
race each day would now say some kind thing or do some kind 
act to some person of the other race, it will help to preserve 
a spirit of peace and friendship in which all problems may be 
gradually worked out.” 

Spare us one-sided, and that the ugly-sided, realism in the 
literature of interracial relations. We need Negro writers, as 
well as white ones, with literary talent, such as that possessed 
by J. Saunders Redding, winner of the Mayflower Cup in 
1943, to present the better, not the worse, side of interracial 
relations. From our Negro writers there should come counter- 
parts of Mebane Burgwyn’s Lucky Mischief and Moonflower 
and Bernice Harris's Janey Jeems. Such writers, regardless 
of race, help to maintain the climate of friendliness in which 
alone interracial relationships ever can be adjusted or read- 
justed onto a permanently sound basis. 

In the discharge of this and of all its other obligations to 
society, literature always must be in close partnership with 
life. Life supplies the material for creative writing; literature, 
the inspiration of abundant living. 
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By Roy F. NICHOLS 


The world today is tremendously complex. So much is 
happening in so many places which affects the vital interests 
and even the survival of so many people that mankind must 
keep up with events and understand their significance if it 
is to have wisdom enough to keep civilization from destruc- 
tion. Therefore communication of accurate knowledge is of 
greatest importance. For this purpose we have the press, the 
radio, and television. Headlines, commentators, and colum- 
nists have tremendous influence. So much of life seems to be 
easily condensed into slogans or crisp newsflashes, which in 
today’s hurry control thought and opinion. But such means 
also control the thinking of people elsewhere and often to the 
injury of the United States. 

A few such headlines chosen at random are as follows: 


Isthmus Route Closed 

England and France Humiliated 
Russian Menace in Near East 
Cuban Danger 

Chinese Belligerence 


These headlines, however, are not, as it might appear, 
taken from today’s press or broadcasts. They are such as 
appeared in the American press one hundred years ago. They 
are chosen as reminders, in the first place of the fact that 
conditions long ago bore some resemblance to those of this 
day and generation and more particularly to serve as a re 
minder of significant failure of a century ago, a failure ol 
communication which can teach a signific ant lesson today. 

A century ago, the people living in the eighteen-fifties, 
like those of this generation, were dwelling in the shadow 
of wars, for in fact, there were three that were just past, 
pending, or impending: the Mexican War, the Crimean War, 
and the war between the Union and the Confederacy which 
was to come as the disastrous climax of these ten years. 


{ 265 J 
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The decade had begun with such promise. California had 
been acquired, gold had been discovered, and a new world 
had been opened to the United States in the Pacific. This 
promise had of course produced problems. The fact of the 
nation’s acquisition, California, meant that ways had to be 
discovered to get there. Also, the extension of interest to the 
Pacific meant that trade facilities were ripe to be developed 
to enable the republic to promote its new advantage. The 
question of travel to California involved such matters as the 
status of Cuba, proper transportation routes over the several 
isthmuses, and the building of a transcontinental railroad. 
Operation in any of these fields invited private enterprise, 
government, and diplomacy. 

In the beginning of the decade, the Government's partici- 
pation in these matters was in significant part directed by a 
distinguished son of North Carolina, William A. Graham. 
A native of Lincoln County, Graham became a member of 
the Class of 1824 of the University of North Carolina. As a 
law student of the distinguished jurist, Thomas Ruffin, he had 
established himself at Hillsboro in practice, and within a 
short time became a Whig politician who served as United 
States Senator and Governor. In 1850, when President Fill- 
more organized his new administration, he invited Governor 

Graham to serve as Secretary of the Navy. As such, he was 
much concerned in advancing communication and in enlarg- 
ing American commercial interests. He played a significant 
part in deve loping the coast survey, in exploring the Amazon, 
and in opening up Japan. He glimpsed the possibilities of 
his office almost immediately for he had been only a few 
days in office when he wrote his wife that he was concerned 
with “war steamers, mail steamers, squadrons in the East 
Indies, and on the coast of Africa, with the wonderful changes 
produced by the addition of our Pacific possessions in the 
commerce of the world.” 

The Government was also concerned with building com- 
munication routes across the isthmuses of Panama, Nicaragua, 
and Tehuantepec in Mexico. Some American capitalists 
joined with British associates in developing Panama. The 
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redoubtable Commodore Vanderbilt undertook to establish a 
route over Nicaragua and rival American enterprises fought 
lobby and diplomatic battles for the privilege of developing 
Tehuantepec. 

While all this was going on, it became necessary for the 
nation to participate in the election of 1852. Over this event 
more shadows of the Mexican War were cast. One of the inci- 
dents of that conflict had been the propensity of the generals 
to fight more among themselves than with the Mexicans. The 
war was conducted under the Democratic administration of 
President James K. Polk (another North Carolinian), who 
to his chagrin realized that the commanders of his victorious 
armies were Whigs. In order to redress the balance and per- 
haps to retrieve some of the glory for his own party, he sup- 
plied these Whig generals, Scott and Taylor, with a large 
number of Democratic associates as major and_ brigadier 
generals. In the lofty altitudes of the Mexican plateau, these 
generals did not forget politics. In fact, the altitude may have 
stimulated their arguments. At any rate, Scott succeeded in 
quarreling with a number of his associates who eventually 
returned to the lowlands with at least one firm idea, and that 
was that any political ambitions which Scott might have 
should be scotched. As 1852 approached, however, it became 
increasingly likely that Scott would be the Whig nominee. 
Four years be fore, the party had won with Taylor, and there 
seemed every indication that they might wish to try it again. 

The possibility of Scott's nomination aroused several of 
the Democratic generals who joined forces with political 
allies and eventually nominated a Mexican War brigadier 
general, Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire. The campaign 
which followed resulted in the defeat of Scott and Secretary 
of the Navy Graham, who had been nominated for Vice 
President, by Pierce and his running-mate. This opened the 
way for Pierce and a group of associates to try and duplicate 
the success of the Polk administration. 

On the eve of his inauguration, Pierce's morale was shat- 
tered by the horrible death of his little son before his eyes in 
a railroad accident. When he came to take office, he leaned 
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particularly upon Mexican War associates and certain ex- 
uberant publicists known as “Young America.” He and his 
associates were determined to advance American interests, 
acquire new territory, develop transportation and trade, open 
new vistas in the Pacific, and defy British interference in 
American activities. He called to his side another son of 
North Carolina, James Cochran Dobbin. 

Dobbin, a lawyer from Fayetteville, University of North 
Carolina, 1832, had been a delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1852. At a crucial moment in the con- 
vention, he had let loose a burst of eloquence which had 
swept the convention off its feet and impelled the nomination 
of Pierce. Dobbin now became Secretary of the Navy, as had 
Graham before him. He joined wholeheartedly in the an- 
nouncement which Pierce made in his inaugural that “Amer- 
ican citizens shall realize that upon every sea and on every 
soil where our enterprise may rightfully seek the protection 
of our flag, American citizenship is an inviolable panoply 
for the security of American rights.” Pierce set out promptly 
to protect Vanderbilt against the British in Nicaragua, to 
secure from Mexico a further cession of land to enable a 
southern Pacific railroad to be built to California, to promote 
the accession of Cuba, and to develop American interests 
more extensively in the Pacific. 

It was one thing, however, to have such grandiloquent 
plans. It was quite another to put them into effect. Pierce had 
constructed his administration as a coalition of all factions in 
his party. This meant a variety of views and methods of 
operation. To manage the whole series of projects, he had 
placed the veteran William L. Marcy at the head of the State 
Department. But he probably took as much advice from 
Caleh Cushing, his Attorney- -General, who was much more 
expansive and flag-waving in his approach. Cushing had been 
down in Mexico as a political general and his attitudes were 
not diplomatic in the fashion of Marcy’s—guided by the 
veteran State Department clerks, well versed in protocol. 
Jefferson Davis, the Secretary of War, likewise was a Mexican 
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War veteran and expansive. He too, was Pierce's close con- 
fidant. 

In appointing the diplomats, Cushing and Davis had more 
to say about who was to represent the United States probably 
than Marcy did. And what a group of flag wavers received 
letters of credence. Caution’s veteran, James Buchanan, it 
was true, was to represent the United States at London, but 
he was to be accompanied by Dan Sickles as Secretary of 
Legation and George N. Sanders as Consul at London, two 
boisterous spokesmen of Young America. Pierre Soulé, former 
French radical, was to go to the reactionary court of Spain. 
There he was to seek opportunity to advance our interest in 
Cuba—perhaps to the extent of intrigue in Spanish financial 
and political circles, even to the point of revolution. Across 
the sea in Cuba itself, American filibusters such as General 
Quitman might be given the nod to aid in the “liberation” 
of the Island. Soulé, the bizarre “statesman,” was a guest at 
the White House several times in the spring of 1853, and his 
personality and deportment led a discerning kinswoman of 
Mrs. Pierce to record in her diary, “I think he will be Minister 
to Spain but fear Pierce and his cabinet will have reason to 
regret it.” She was right. Solon J. Borland of Arkansas was 
sent down to Nicaragua to be on the watch to protect trans- 
isthmus transit interests, particularly Vanderbilt's line, against 
the hostile “free-city” of Greytown where British antagonists 
were believed to be operating. A warship under the redoubt- 
able Captain Hollins was to be within call instructed by 
Dobbin to look after the Commodore’s property. James Gads- 
den, a South Carolina railroad man, was commissioned to 
Mexico to secure the territory needed to build a southern 
transcontinental railroad and to look after American Tehuan- 
tepec trans-isthmus concessions. William L. Cazneau, and of 
course with him, the irrepressible Mrs. Jane McManus Storms 
Cazneau, was sent to Santo Domingo to be on the lookout for 
a coaling station in the West Indies. 

Advantage in the Pacific was likewise part of the Pierce 
doctrine. The Hawaiian Islands, China, and Japan were 
points of focus. In the fair islands of the mid-Pacific, the 
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reigning Kamehameha had been nervous about his independ- 
ence and feared French motives. Of late years he had been 
looking to British or United States aid, even annexation. Also 
certain American maritime operators were eager to secure 
the islands. This appealed to Pierce and a lookout was to be 
maintained for opportunity. China at this time was torn by 
civil war on the eve of the scheduled date for the revision of 
the treaty of 1844. Evidently this would be an opportune time 
for securing important new concessions from the Manchu 
goverment harassed by the Taiping forces. An outstanding 
statesman must be sent out, and Polk’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, Robert J. Walker, was selected to be the man. But 
he was hard to get. Finally after much persuasion he accepted 
and even went so far as to draw his “outfit” (which cost the 
sum of $9,000) which was supplied diplomats to enable them 
to readjust their affairs in anticipation of departure for distant 
shores. Then at long last his wife’s health caused him to de- 
cline. Robert McLane, next chosen, did not arrive in China 
until the dawn of 1854. His efficient efforts were slow to bear 
fruit. In the meantime word was awaited of the naval expe- 
dition to Japan organized by Secretary Graham. 

Pierce’s foreign policy was not to be quite as flamboyant 
as the character of many of these ministers might suggest 
because, after all, Marcy and his clerks were to write the 
instructions. They were phrased in the proper words of diplo- 
matic caution and not always as the envoys wished. Soulé 

was probably not in sympathy with the colorless phrases 
directing him to caution, and Buchanan almost stayed home 
because of the limits set upon him. When approached by 
Pierce to take the British mission, Buchanan had requeste d 
that the full control of British negotiations, including both 
Central American limits, United States interest in Canada, 
and the fisheries, be entrusted to him at London. This Pierce 
readily promised. However, such was not in accordance with 
Marey’s judgement, for he believed the time was ripe to 
settle Canadian affairs in Washington. Buchanan to his dis- 
appointment learned that he was to be entrusted only with 
Central America. He had to yield but with some bitterness. 
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Thus after a summer of toil the foreign policy was some 
what equivocally projected with radical envoys and con- 
servative instructions representing the curious ¢ alition think- 
ing of the Administration. At rst there was some slight 
— ss, strangely enough in Mexico. Marcy had sent a South 

Carolina railroad promoter down there, primarily to buy land 
suitable for an overland railroad line to the Pacific in what 
are now Arizona and New Mexico. Gadsden was instructed 
to show no partiality to two promoters of a transit route over 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, each of whom claimed a grant 
of a right of way. P. A. Hargous and A. G. Sloo, each had 
negotiated with Mexico. The latter seemingly had won out 
as the Mexicans had repudiated Hargous in Sloo’s favor, and 
the Fillmore Administration had secured an acknowledgment 
of his claim in a treaty. But Hargous had friends whe were 
potent and Pierce and Marcy did not wish to favor either. 
Senator Benjamin was backing the Hargous claim, while 
Senator Slidell was agent for Sloo. Gadsden was to be neutral 

The new minister found upon his arrival in Mexico that 
what the United States wanted could be had for money, so 
he asked for authorization to spend. Pierce immediately sent 
down a confidential messenger with authorization to ne- 
gotiate for purchase. Quite in line with the peculiar notions 
of propriety then obtaining, Pierce chose C. L. Ward, an 
officer of the Hargous interests, to carry the confidential i 
structions. Upon arrival he worked hard to secure an ac 
knowledgment of Hargous’ demand for indemnity, and after 
complicating things for Gadsden, succeeded in inserting such 
a clause in Gadsde ‘ns treaty of purchase. 

When this treaty arrived in January, 1854, Pierce and his 
advisors were disappointe «lin the small acquisition, and the 
President was indignant at the inclusion of the Hargous 
interest. So the Hargous claim was taken out, then the Senate 
put it back. However, this was no answer for the Senators 
then rejected the treaty. Slidell and Senator Rusk of Texas 
supporters of the Sloo claim, returned to the fray, got their 
pet project inserted in the treaty, whereupon ‘the Senate 
accepted it. Pierce, still exercise d that his diplomacy was 
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made the football of interests, was nevertheless prevailed 
upon to accept the document, and it was to be the law of the 
land. This slight success, however, was all for the present as 
lowering war clouds were about to let loose their floods and 
the Crimean War broke out in Europe. 

Russia then, as now, was seeking to expand in the Near 
Fast and toward a warm water port. Her movements seemed 
to endanger Turkey and British interests in India. Russia also 
found the accession of Napoleon III to the revived imperial 
throne in France not to her liking, and the parvenu Napoleon 
III sensed in the Czar a formidable enemy. Consequently, 
it was only a matter of time before conflict broke out, and in 
1854, two years after the final accession of Napoleon III, the 
conflict came. Before long it involved Great Britain, France, 
Turkey, Italy, and Russia. Such a general European war was 
immediately seized upon by the Pierce administration as 
offering an unusual opportunity. The American diplomats had 
felt for some time that British and French interests were 
united in frustrating American interests in all parts of the 
world. Now these allies were engaged in a war, which, for 
the time being at least, seemed to command their undivided 
attention and resources. So therefore, the President and his 
Secretary of State redoubled their efforts, diplomats were 
instructed to proceed to negotiate more vigorously for Cuba, 
for Hawaii, and now for Alaska. Filibusters were even en- 
couraged to operate in Cuba and in Nicaragua. 

Events in America seemed to be marching in step to en- 
courage aggressive action. The Spanish authorities in Cuba 
outraged an American vessel, the “Black Warrior.” Quitman 
sought to press forward with his filibustery expedition to aid 
the Cubans to liberate themselves. Captain Hollins failing 
to get satisfaction for “British” abuse to Vanderbilt's agents 
and the destruction of his property, blew Greytown off the 
map. Then a Texas promoter, Col. Kinney, began to plan to 
enlist American “agricultural emigrants” to settle on some 
land he had “bought” in Nicaragua. Some near to Pierce were 
not unfriendly. Likewise, another American adventurer, Wil- 
liam Walker, with some help from Vanderbilt's associates, 
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undertook to go to Nicaragua at the invitation of a political 
faction to restore a peace which would probably be advan- 
tageous to the transit transportation over Nicaragua in com 
petition with Panama. 

It was at this point that a third son of North Carolina 
played a role. Dobbin had a political friend, John H. Wheeler, 
born in Hertford County but educated in Washington, D. C. 
Wheeler divided his time between his birthplace and the Na- 
tional Capital. He took part in State politics and wrote North 
Carolina history. Now Dobbin and he agreed that he should 
have a political office and pressed Pierce to make him a judge 
in Kansas. That post, however, went to another and Wheeler's 
disappointment was solaced by his designation as Ministes 
to Nicaragua. For Borland had returned home permanently 
disfigured by a scar on his face made by a broken bottle 
heaved at him while he was endeavoring to save an American 
whom the Nicaraguans claimed to be a murderer. Wheele: 
went down literally in the wake of Hollins’ bombardment of 
Greytown. First he must take testimony regarding the damage 
which Hollins had inflicted on local property. This situation 
was not auspicious for the local population was unfriendly 
and menacing. As he reported it, he spent “two terrible 
months, never safe for an hour,” even beset by a snake in his 
bedroom. | 

When he got to the capital, for a time, things were easier 
but Kinney and William Walker soon made diplomacy more 
difficult. When the latter arrived in Se ptember, 1855, he 
quickly overshadowed Kinney and became the grey-eyed 
man of destiny. He soon stirred up greater civil strife and 
Wheeler shortly found himself embroiled on Walker's side 
then he attempted some political refereeing which brought 
him humiliation. By Christmas he received a decided rebuke 
from Marcy for favoring Walker and when the Nicaraguan 
Walker government learned that they were not recognized 
by the United States, they refused to deal with Wheeler any 
longer. He then undertook some difficult travel and on the 
journey his son was accidentally shot and almost killed. Mean 
while, the republic was invaded by its neighbors and as the 
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fortunes of war fluctuated, those of Wheeler got worse. His 
health suffered and finally there was a tragedy that was al- 
most fatal. He was lying sick unto death as the city was being 
ravaged by the invaders. A number of women had fled to his 
legation for safety, the enemy was firing on his house and 
hanging on the door. The women were screaming in his sick 
room and preparing for suicide rather than fall into the hands 
of the lusting soldiers. However, just at this dreadful moment, 
Walker rescued the city, the women were saved, and Wheeler 
pulled through. However, he had had enough. So had the 
State Department, for he had ceased to represent Marcy's 
policy but followed that of Walker, even defending him for 
depriving Vanderbilt of his franchise. Had it not been for 
Dobbin’s protection, he probably would have been dismissed. 
At it was, he was allowed to come home and at length resign. 
Wheeler's unfortunate experience was one of the accumulat- 
ing evidences that all of the spread eagle diplomacy might in 
the end come to naught. 

As Pierce and his associates saw the structure of their hopes 
tumbling down about them, they sought to discover the 
reason. It was not difficult for them to reach the conclusion 
that their efforts were being frustrated by a co-ordinated plan 
devised by Great Britain and France to curb their prospects 
in the West Indies, in the Isthmuses, and even in Hawaii. 
Despite the fact that these powers were engaged in a des- 
perate European conflict, they were believed to have time and 
energy sufficient to spare so that they could circumvent the 
United States in its efforts to spread enlightenment and 
liberty, 

Marcy became convinced that his major problem was to 
bring Great Britain to terms. He first sought to settle the 
Canadian fisheries dispute by entering into a shrewd horse- 
trading venture which resulted in a package treaty involving 
hoth fisheries and Canadian trade on a rec iprocity basis. “ss 
this he succeeded. But the second problem, that of Anglo- 
American spheres of influence in the Isthmus region, was 
made more difficult and much complicated by the destruction 
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of Greytown by Dobbin’s naval officer and the ventures of 
Kinney and William Walker. 

Then came a break. The British Minister at Washington 
was caught violating our neutrality laws in his efforts to 
recruit volunteers for the British Army (lined the Crimean 
War. This was an opportunity which Mi uCy sought to use to 
greatest advantage to force Great Britain to ac cept American 
definition of the limits of her interests in the Isthmus region. 
But if this advantage were to be pressed, American hands 
must be clean. So the Pierce Admiuistration must enforce 
its neutrality laws against its own citizens too. Therefore 
these filibustery expe sitions could no longer be worked. The 
task forces to Nicaragua and Cuba must be stopped. Col. 
Kinney must be dropped, Quitman persuaded to remain at 
home, and Walker ignored and denied recognition, even 
though Wheeler must be rebuked and at length recalled. 

Then everything seemed to go wrong. C ivil war so rocked 
Nicaragua that Walker got into even de reper trouble and the 
Nicaragua transit route was closed, it developed, indefinitely. 
Soulé’s efforts in the direction of Cuba, even when enforced 
at Ostend by our Ministers at London and Paris, resulted in 
the sorry fiasco of the Ostend Manifesto, which left us even 
further away from Cuba and which poured oil on the fire of 
American politics, to the violent discomfiture of Pierce. 

Our negotiations for a coaling station in the West Indies 
failed. A riot on the Isthmus of Panama resulted in the de 
struction of property of the Panama railroad and revealed a 
hatred of Americans by the people and government of New 
Grenada, which was disillusioning and humiliating, Our ef 
forts to acquire Hawaii and Alaska failed. Continued civil 
war in China was endangering hoped for concessions there. 
The one success in the Far East, the opening of Japan, had 
been the result of the planning of Fillmore and Secretary 
Graham. 

The Pierce Administration itself had but one triumph in 
the Pacific, and this a most peculiar one. The destruction of 
soil fertility particularly in some parts of the South called for 
fertilizer. The most popular type was guano from the various 
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bird rookeries on barren islets in the Caribbean and the 
Pacific. American interests had been trying to get some con- 
cessions to purchase at the British operated Lobos Islands 
off the shores of Peru, but with little success. Then Senator 
Benjamin came to Marcy with a “discovery.” There was much 
guano on the ¢ Galapagos | Islands, far off the shores of Ecuador. 
So instructions were sent off in care of Benjamin to the Amer- 
ican Minister in Ecuador to get the concession. A treaty was 
achieved whereby such privileges were granted in return for 
a generous loan—and then it turned out the whole “discovery” 
was a hoax; there was no guano on the Galapagos. Other 
efforts were made in the Caribbean, but this only got us into 
difficulties with Venezuela and rival American enterprises cut 
each others throats. 

It was at this point that American guano operators be- 
thought themselves of islets in distant Polynesia. So Dobbin 
agreeably sent out the Navy to establish discoverer’s rights 
and Congress passed the Guano Act which Pierce signed in 
August, 1856, providing machinery for American operators 
to establish claims which the United States would be able to 
protect. The United States has some of those islets yet, 
notably Howland, Baker, and Jarvis. 

Little had been accomplished. The Gadsden Purchase had 
been achieved. At long last Britain did make some conces- 
sions under the pressure of our indignation at the violation of 
our neutrality. But the resulting Dallas-Clarendon agreement 
eventually failed of ratification. The acquisition of new areas 
dedicated to liberty by the United States had made an almost 
infinitesimal beginning, slight recompense for four years of 
ardent toil and constant frustration. The decade that had 
started out so gloriously had bogged down by 1857, at least 
as far as diplomatic success was concerned, and might be 
termed a rather dismal failure. 

Today the historian from the vantage point of a hundred 
year’s perspective asks the question: Why this failure? What 
were the causes of this frustration? The contemporary idea 
was of course to blame it upon Great Britain. Britain and 
France were in a combination to frustrate the free United 
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States. It is apparent now, of course, that a good part of this 
failure came from the shadow of the third war—the war 
which was to come. American government was confused by 
the growing sectional tension. Most of the advances which 
Pierce wished to make would have been advantageous to the 
South, and consequently the enemies of the South opposed 
them. However, there is a more subtle and less apparent 
cause which, in the light of present day situations, it may 
be profitable to stress. And that was the reputation which 
the United States then had in the eyes of some people, and 
of which citizens of the United States and their government 
seem to have been utterly oblivious. 

The chief minister of Queen Victoria, Palmerston, put it as 
follows in a letter which he wrote to his colleague Clarendon: 
“These Yankees are most disagreeable fellows to have to do 
with about any American question. They are on the spot, 
strong, deeply interested in the matter, totally unscrupulous 
and dishonest, and determined somehow or other to carry 
their point . . . [they] are such Rogues and such ingenious 
Rogues ... [that even if the present question were settled] 
some new cavils would be found or . . . by the indirect agency 
of such men as Walker and his iden ‘rs some independe ont 
State would . . . be established in Central America .. . in 
short, Texas over again. 

These words, had they been read by any American, would 
undoubtedly have been shocking. Pierce and his associates 
and probably most of the citizens of the republic thought of 
themselves as high-minded and progressive men whe were 
earnest in their efforts to improve the lot of mankind by 
advancing the ideals of democracy, and by proclaiming lib 
erty. Yet here was the head of probably the most powerful 
government in the world who had the benefit of the best 
secret service and intelligence forces then existent, who un- 
equivocally declared that we, particularly our _apagpene 
were “rogues.” Seemingly we had failed completely in our 
effort to communicate our high idealism and our lofty pur- 
pose together with our concern for the welfare of mankind. 
We were completely misunderstood. 
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It was but one of the failures of those bitter ten years. The 
decade of the 1850's which began so auspiciously with great 
opportunity and with the demonstration of the nation’s great 
capacity to avoid danger by compromise, indeed, as we know, 
proved to be the decade of the nation’s greatest failure. It 
ended in the disastrous conflict between the Union and the 

Confederacy. But this great failure is not of immediate con- 
cern in this discussion, rather that other failure of this decade, 
which in view of the nation’s present international situation 
should be of great moment to all. This failure is the failure 
to communicate, illustrated by Palmerston’s attitude just 
quoted, 

Palmerston s opinion illustrates so clearly that in the 1850's 
the United States failed to communicate its message of hope 
and idealism. Today there is too much evidence that the 
nation is again failing to communicate the message of democ- 

racy to the nations. In the 1850's we were younger, less ma- 
ture, but vigorous in our faith in the righteousness of our 
purpose, in our manifest destiny to offer hope and freedom to 
those who were living under the rule of government which 
in most part was repressive and decadent. “Zee enlightened 
England, more nearly like the republic in spirit than the other 
more de »spotic governments, could not seemingly compre- 
hend. Now, a hundred years later, we still have the message. 
We still believe in it intense ‘ly. F withe ‘rmore, we have reached 
maturity and should possess wisdom. The world needs this 
message probably more than it did a century ago. But again, 
the nation is not getting its message across. Ww hy? 

In the first place, the United States is now facing not a 
declining monarchial system but a younger ideation, enthusi- 
astic and on the march. The United States, on the other hand, 
is showing signs of too great self-satisfaction, a pride in its 
achievements which is justified by their magnitude but never- 
theless blinding and enervating. The people are not suffici- 
ently alert—just as a hundred years ago they were not percep- 
tive, neither are they now. Those of other ideations are more 
ingenious, have greater enthusiasm and drive. They perceive 
the nation’s weakness and capitalize it. They know the United 
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States thinks it can do anything with its money and therefore 
neglects to go out into the missionary field preaching the 
gospel of example. The United States buys tractors—it is not 
skillful in distributing tracts or in preaching by example. 

To improve the nation’s capacity to communicate the mes- 
sage of democracy, at least two things are needed. The people 
of the United States and those who bear rule over them need 
more critical knowledge of the current situation and greater 
perception of the significance of their knowledge. Too many 
attitudes and opinions are acquired by the easy means of 
listening to or reading the views of only one program, one 
commentator, one columnist, one newspaper or one periodi- 
cal. It is essential to listen to or read a greater variety of 
reports. It is only in this way that the people will be able to 
find out and to perceive the opinions which other people have 
about the United States, to learn how hostile in many cases 
they really are, how based upon misunderstanding of national 
motives. By this knowledge and perception can the nation 
correct these views and avoid making the mistakes which 
serve to re-enforce them among those who might otherwise 
be our friends. 

Liberty, freedom, democracy—the things we believe in so 
thoroughly—should be contagious. The nation should be pro- 
claiming them so vigorously that their great power would be 
compelling. But this can be done not so much by spending 
money, which to many today seems to be the answer to 
every problem, but by ministering to the spiritual needs of 
mankind, by preaching by example, by sharing friendship 
and understanding, and the powerful example of sincere and 
consistent operation of uncorrupted democracy. 
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Pageant Press, 1955. 52 p. $2.00. 
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MILLER, HELEN TOPPING. Her Christmas at the Hermitage. New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1955. 89 p. $2.50. 


*By a North Carolinian or with the scene laid in North Carolina, 
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- —— Slow dies the thunder. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1955. 310 p. $3.50. 

MoorE, BERTHA B. Summer on Breezy Hill, by Betsy McCurry 
[pseud.]. Grand Rapids, Zondervan Publishing House, 1955. 
57 p. il. $1.00. 

MOZINGO, EDGAR. Mama’s little rascal. New York, Exposition 
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TURNER, ORREN JACK. Lightly lies the earth. New York, Vantage 
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——————— To unknown lands. New York, Holiday House, 1956. 
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—————— Young Squire Morgan. New York, I. Washburn, 1956. 
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Genealogy 


ALLISON, CHARLES WALTER. Reverend John Tillett family histo- 
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Bass, IVAN ERNEST. Bass family history: Esau Bass (Revolu- 
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CRAIG, MARJORIE. Family records of Henrietta Alberta Ratliffe 
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paged. 

DAVIDSON, CHALMERS GASTON. Gaston of Chester. Based chiefly 
on the notes and records preserved by Judge Arthur Lee 
Gaston. [Davidson? N. C., 1956]. 146 p. il. 

“Winner of the Sir Walter Raleigh Award for fiction, 1956. 
° Winner of the AAUW Award to juvenile literature, 1956. 
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The Papers of Willie Person Mangum. Edited by Henry Thomas 
Shanks. Volume V, 1847-1894. (Raleigh: State Department of 
Archives and History. 1956. Pp. xxxvii, 812. Illustrations, 
errata, and index. $3.00.) 


This is the final volume of the Mangum papers. About half 
of the volume is taken up by letters to Mangum and members 
of his family, written previous to Mangum’s death in 1861. 
His wife and two daughters resided during these years at 
Walnut Hall, established on the Mangum ancestral estate in 
Orange (now Durham) County; another daughter was mar- 
ried and lived on a plantation in Randolph County; while his 
only son, William Preston Mangum, divided his time amongst 
the home, two academies, a short stay in Washington with 
his father, attendance at the University of North Carolina, 
and service in the Confederate army prior to his death from 
a wound received in the First Battle of Manassas. Six years 
of the period constituted Mangum’s final term as Senator in 
his thirty year span of almost unbroken service in the United 
States Congress. He lapsed into bad health following a severe 
fall in 1851, retired from the Senate in 1853, and spent his 
declining years at Walnut Hall. 

The net result of the foregoing circumstances coupled with 
fortunate preservation and skillful editing is a series of in- 
teresting and historically useful documents. Mangum’s finan- 
cial and professional interests in the law and the close attach- 
ment of the family to the soil meant that the usual family 
and personal greetings were interspersed with bits of infor- 
mation revealing much of the agrarian life of the period. He 
and members of his family were intellectually alert and alive 
to the educational currents of the day. These letters, there- 
fore, furnish an excellent cross section picture of social and 
economic conditions as well as some incidental facts con- 
erning Mangum’s role as an elder Whig statesman. 

Most of the latter half of the volume is made up of several 
of Mangum’s speeches in Congress. It is the humble opinion 
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of this reviewer that these speeches are of questionable worth 
for publication as original historical sources. Most of them 
are already available in the Register of Debates and Con- 
gressional Globe, they contain numerous typographical errors 
wai have been subjected to relatively little by way of edi- 
torial embellishment. Seventeen pages devote 1d to reminis- 
cences of Mangum’s descendants furnish some interesting 
anecdotes that may, as the editor hopefully suggests (p. 
746 n), stimulate further research in the career of a significant 
figure in the politics of North Carolina and the nation. 
Paul Murray. 
East Carolina College, 
Greenville. 


Agricultural Developments in North Carolina, 1783-1860. Vol- 
ume XXXVIII of the James Sprunt Studies in History and 
Political Science. By Cornelius Oliver Cathey. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1956. Pp. v, 229. 
$2.50.) 

Historians may add this volume to their shelf of state agri- 
cultural histories for, in spite of Professor Cathey’s modest 
disclaimer that he has not attempted to record the history 
of North Carolina’s agriculture in the ante-bellum period, he 
comes very close to doing just that. The volume fills a basic 
need in a field that is worthy of much careful study. Professor 

Cathey states that his interest was first drawn to the field by 

Professor Fletcher M. Green, of the Unive rsity of North 

Carolina. Over the past several years, nearly every piece of 

historical research relating to the agricultural history of 

North Carolina has carried a similar acknowledgment. 
Professor Cathey compromises the historian’s dilemma of 

a chronological or topical organization in his work by discus- 

sing colonial agricultural in his first chapter; post-Re volution- 

ary changes to 1820 in his second; land-holding, labor, and 
agricultural implements from 1783 to 1860 in his next two; 
agricultural reform from 1820 to 1860 in his fifth; and devel- 
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opments respecting major commodities from 1820 to 1860 in 
his next four. The concluding chapter is an excellent summary 
of agricultural progress from 1783 to 1860. 

The outstanding impression left by the volume is that 
North Carolina was, like other states, moving away from a 
partially self-sufficient agriculture towards a comme rcial agri- 
culture throughout the period studied. Not every farmer made 
immediate changes, yet every development that was chang- 
ng the nation’s agric vulture was paralleled in North Carolina. 

Leading agric wultural reformers, for example, were emphasiz- 

ing intensive rather than extensive cultivation on both the 
national and state scene. The author states that because of 
the conservatism, superstition, and ignorance of many 
farmers, reform moved very slowly. It might also be noted 
8 intensive agriculture ¢ ‘arried on far from transportation 
facilities and santhots was not economically feasible. With 
allowances for these inadequacies, it seems obvious from this 
study that North Carolina farmers were moving at about the 
same pace as those of other states. 

Professor Cathey concludes that by 1860 the foundations 
of a better agriculture had been firmly established in every 
community in the State. It may be hope ‘d that the author will 
continue his researches and prepare a companion volume on 
the agriculture of North Carolina from 1860 to the present. 

Wayne D. Rasmussen. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 


Sherman’s March through the Carolinas. By John G. Barrett. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1956. 
Pp. viii, 325. $6.00.) 


Sherman always considered his march from Savannah to 
Goldsboro the greatest achievement of his military career, 
and was convinced that it had been “an important factor in 

. the glorious triumph of the Union cause.” Americans 
since have argued about the need and responsibility for the 
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damage inflicted by Sherman's “bummers,” military critics 
have disagreed over the influence of the campaign on the 
outcome of the war, but not until the appearance of 
Sherman's March through the Carolinas has anyone made a 
detailed study of this controversial chapter in the Civil War. 

It is nota pretty story. Correctly interpreting the « campaign 
as an application of what today is called ° ‘total war rather 
than a grandiose raid, Dr. Barrett does not gloss over 
Sherman's imperfections and the many incidents of brutality 
and indiscriminate destruction. Yet he does not join the Con- 
federate partisans. He understands Sherman, his intense con- 
viction that the South had to be taught it had acted in error, 
and his desire to bring the war to a quick end and just end; 
he admires him for his “refusal to be bound by orthodox 
strategy and stubborn military tradition.” Above ‘all, he ap- 
preciates the fact that, aside from the question whether 
Sherman's devastating march actually had an appreciable 
effect upon Lee's surrender (Dr. Barrett believes that it did 
not), Sherman’s policies were not always in harmony with the 
goal he sought—“a more perfect peace.” 

The author has attacked without fear or favor such per 
plexing problems as the burning of Columbia, the battle o 
Bentonville, and the prolonged negotiations between Sherman 
and Johnston. His fully documented narrative is never with- 
out interest (readers will enjoy especially his account of 
Kilpatrick's Paseo experience at Monroe’s Cross-Roads ) 
and can be regarded as the best book on the subject. 

Jay Luvaas. 

Duke University, 

Durham. 


A History of Atlantic Christian College: Culture in Coastal 
Carolina. By Charles Crossfield Ware. (Wilson: Atlantic 
Christian College. 1956. Pp. 248. Appendices, bibliography, 
index, and illustrations. $4.00.) 


A History of Atlantic Christian College is more than the 
title indicates, for Dr. Ware not only gives the history of this 
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four-year, coeducational college, founded in Wilson in 1902 
by the Disciples of Christ, but gives in the first chapter a 
brief history of early education in the State, beginning in 
1708 when North Carolina had its first professional teacher 
of record, Charles Griffin, of the “Parish of Pascotank,” a 
“reader” and ad interim minister. Co-incidentally, the author 
has given much of the history of the Disciples of Christ 
church, which he is ably qualifie ‘d to do, since for nearly 
forty years he has been ‘gathe ring the Carolina Discipliana 
I brary, now housed at the college at Wilson. 

Dr. Ware says in the Foreword: “ .. . the administration of 
Atlantic Christian College wanted me to write a factual his- 
tory of the institution—to give an authentic story of its back- 
ground and its fifty-four years of activity.” This book could 

easily have been just that and no more, but, in addition, it is 

a gripping and scholarly story. The struggle of this college, 
faced at all times with financial difficulties and uncertainties, 
affected by wars and depression, to survive and carry out its 
object, “the dissemination of knowledge, religious, scientific, 
and practical . . . to meet the requirements of advancing 
Christian civilization and enlightenment” becomes very real 
and important to the reader. The book contains a number of 
illustrations, some of documents prior and relating to the 
founding, some of the presidents, trustees, and college groups 
and buildings. There is an appendix giving a roster of the 
presidents, faculty, and trustees. 

Dr. Ware, a native of Kentucky and a graduate of Tran- 
sylvania College, has been a re ‘sident of North Carolina since 
1910 and has served as Executive Secretary of the Tar Heel 
Disciples for nearly forty years. He is at present Curator of 
the Carolina Disc ipliana Library, composed of 10,000 vol- 
umes, providing a splendid historical research center for 

eastern North Carolina. His experience and associations have 
eminently prepared him for this splendid job which is well 
done. 

Dr. Ware's previously publishe -d works include: “A History 
of the Disciples of C hrist in North Carolina,” 1927: “Barton 
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Warren Stone—Pathfinder of Christian Union,” 1932; “Tar 
Heel Disciples,” 1942; “Christian’s Reveille” (play), 1944; 
and “Rountree Chronicles,” 1947. 
J. D. Messick. 
“ast Carolina College, 
Greenville. 


Stories Old and New of the Cape Fear Region. By Louis Toomer 
Moore. (Wilmington: Privately published. 1956. Pp. xv, 261. 
$5.00.) 


For a pleasant evening or two of entertaining reading 
there is much in this book to be recommended. If spread out 
over a longer period, perhaps kept near at hand and read 
from occasionally, it might be even more enjoyable since 
there is a certain amount of repetition, perhaps unavoidable 
in a book of this type. It is a book of stories—tales and tradi- 
tions—and must be accepted as such rather than as a local 
history in spite of the author's use of such a phrase as “glam- 
orous tradition of fact” in support of many of his statements. 

In narrative form the author gives us much history of the 
Lower Cape Fear region, however. In addition to fact there 
are fancy, humor, and at times tragedy to characterize the 
nearly sixty sketches which make up the book. For the most 
part they deal with the colonial period (which the author 
on page 34 has taken the liberty to extend to about 1806) 
and the era of the Civil War although a few bring us up to 
fairly recent times. Some of the stories will be familiar to 
readers of the Sunday feature sections of many Tar Heel 
newspapers — “Sacred Painting Found on Pirate Ship,” 
“Moore's Creek Battle—Mary Slocum’s Ride,” and “Governor 
Dudley’s Remark to Governor Butler” among them. 

The sketches are of uneven quality and appeal and often 
are marked by verbose sentences. The author is a good story- 
teller, nevertheless, and has added much to our understand- 
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ing of the local scene by keeping alive these traditional tales 
of the past. 
William S. Powell. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


Ocracoke. By Car] Goerch. (Raleigh: Privately printed. 1956. 
Pp. 223. Pen drawings. $3.00.) 


The highly loquacious and literarily prolific Carl Goerch 
has produced another chatty, informal volume about the 
State. In this work on Ocracoke the genial Mr. Goerch covers 
the island from north to south and inside out. His fascination, 
lasting over a quarter of a century, is obvious. Starting with 
its location, he delves into every phase of life—animal, vege- 
table and hnan~dn the island. He reaches back into history 
to tell the story Edward Teach, of memorable storms and 
famous wrecks, and the island's part in wars and early settle- 
ment. He comments on the latest developments—the coming 
of paved roads and the advent of the federal government in 
form of the National Park Service now that O« rencoke is part 
of a national seashore recre — area. 

Subjects encompassed by Mr. Goerch’s nimble pen include 
romance (including advice to single young girls), a — 
dance, a funeral and the island’s burial association, the re- 
nowned ay ponies, the only Negro family, the monorail 
tion of “I” (known far and wile as “Oi’). In matters of 
speech he f falls into the general error of other publicists who 
imagine that certain localisms exist only in the area under 
their inspection. Undoubtedly there is a distinctive flavor 
about Ocracokers’ lingo, but some of the expressions Mr. 
Goerch believes native to the island are found generally in 
North Carolina—“I don’t fault you,” “ain’t fittin’,” “ca’m” 

calm,” and “slick” for “calm.” 

Following the free — ling style which resembles his 
famed radio delivery, Mr. Goerch gives Ocracoke the “once 
over lightly” treatment. He has produced no definitive study, 
weighted down with sociological gobbledygook and statisti- 


for 
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cal tables. (He is invariably entertaining if not deeply pene- 

trating. One wonders, for example, if there is not more drama 
than he suspects in the only Negro family on Ocracoke. ) 
Mr. Goerch’s Ocracoke is personal, direct, appealing—and 
successful in that he creates a burning desire in the reader 
to visit and see for himself this interesting “oiland.” 


Holley Mack Bell. 


Greensboro. 


Stub Entries to Indents Issued in Payment of Claims Against 
South Carolina Growing Out of the Revolution. Book K. 
Edited by Wylma Anne Wates. (Columbia: South Carolina 
Archives Department. 1956. Pp. viii, 60. $2.50.) 


Another in the series of volumes of indent stub entries 
being published by the South Carolina Archives Department, 
Book K is similar in format and general content to Book G-H 
reviewed by this me in The North Carolina Historical 
Review, XXXIIL (April, 1956), 261-262. It achieves the 
objectives announced by the editor for the series and main- 
tains the standard set by the preceding volume. The 293 
entries are for the period from August, 1784, to January, 
1785. They encompass a variety of items that the reader 
would expect to find in such a collection. Of passing interest 
are payments for such goods and services as: “two duffill 
Blankets impressed” (No. 1); “1183'". Indico supplied” (No. 
14); “making swords” (Nos. 135 and 141); “Medicine and 
attendance paid doct. Maryan by said Joshua Jones when 
[he] was wounded by the Ene my in riding Express to Gov- 
ernor Rutledge” (No. 53); “the Valuation of the ship James 
her tackle and apparrell—she having been sunk to Obstruct 
the passage into C sooper River by Order of His Excellency 
Governor Rutledge” (Nos. 59-61); and “twenty days Service 
on board the Hibernia as Flag-M: ister to ne gotiate an Ex. 
change of prisoners in Charlestown” (No. 90). 

Lawrence F. Brewster. 

East Carolina College, 

Greenville. 
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The Historie of Travell into Virginia Britania (1612) by 
William Strachey, gent. Edited by Louis B. Wright and 
Virginia Freund. (London: Printed for the Hakluyt Society 
by Robert Maclehose and Co., Ltd. The University Press, 


Glasgow. 1953. Pp. xxxii, 221. Introduction, maps, appendices, 
and index. $7.50.) 


William Strachey was the secretary for the Jamestown 

Colony and spent three years, 1609-1612, in the New World. 
The Historie of Travell into Virginia Britania (1612) repre- 
sents a draft from his notes and includes excerpts from 
Hakluyt, Gosnold, John Smith, and others. It was first pub- 
lished ‘by the Hakluyt society in 1849. The present edition is 
intended to be an exact transc ript of a manuscript at Prince- 
ton University. 

In the introduction the editors present a history of the 
existing manuscripts, and an account of Strachey and his 
work in relation to the attitudes and interests of his day. They 
point out the sections of Strachey’s work that were borrowed 
from earlier writers. 

Strachey presents a justification for colonization and an 
argument for England’s right to settle the New World. In 
their review in the introduction the editors say that the most 
original portions of the manuscript are those dealing with the 
Indians. Strachey gives the location of various Indian groups 
and discusses something of their trade relations with the 
colonists, and the economic, social, political, and religious 
aspects of Indian life, along with a list of the plants and 
animals utilized by them. It is in this respect that the re- 
viewer feels that the book will be of considerable interest 
to anthropologists and archaeologists who are interested in 
constructing a picture of Indian culture. 

The appendix contains a vocabulary of Indian words which 
would be of particular interest for anthropologists who are 
specialists in Algonquian linguistics. It also has a statement 
by Reverend James A. Geary, professor of Celtic languages 


and comparative linguistics at the Catholic Unive rsity in 
Washington, D. C, 
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Strachey’s Historie is the most recent of several books 
edited by Louis B. Wright that are transcripts of early Amer- 
ican documents. In making this manuscript available to the 
anthropologists and students of early American history who 
otherwise could not have read it, the editors are to be con- 
gratulated. 

Stanley South. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Mt. Gilead. 


Auraria: The Story of a Georgia Gold-Mining Town. By E. 
Merton Coulter. (Athens: The University of Georgia Press. 
1956. Pp. x, 149. $3.00.) 


In 1829 gold was discovered in the Cherokee Nation of 
Georgia and thousands of miners flocked into the region. The 
Georgia state government extended its authority over the 
region and distributed the land by lottery in 1832. One center 
of the mining activity was given the name of Auraria. It be- 
came temporarily the seat of government of Lumpkin County 
and within a year had a population of above one thousand. 
Here were established several stores, taverns or hotels, and 
tailor shops, two churches, a bank, a tin shop, a newspaper, 
and a post office; and the mining town was connected by 
stage coach lines with the leading cities of Georgia and 
South Carolina. A rival mining center developed at Dah- 
lonega which became the permanent seat of county govern- 
ment. Lawyers, doctors, merchants, and business enterprises 
moved from Auraria to Dahlonega; and after a United States 
Mint was established in Dahlonega in 1838 Auraria lost its 
early importance. When the Georgia miners migrated to the 

California g gold fields in 1849 Auraria became another of the 
dead towns of Georgia. 

Professor Coulter writes an interesting and worthwhile 
account of this Georgia mining town. After a brief account of 
the discovery of gold and the establishment of Auraria he 
devotes a chapter eac : to “Merchants, Bankers, Lawyers, 
Barbers, Doctors,” “Editor, Preachers, Schoolmasters,” 
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“Crime,” “Social Life,” “Government and Politics,” “Auraria 
Versus Dahlonega,” and “The Dissolution of Auraria.” This is 
excellent social, local history, but it is broader than the de- 
scription implies. For instance the merchants of Auraria im- 
ported all sorts of fine goods from such faraway cities as 
Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. The 
book also treats of general problems, including frontier life, 
Indian removal, the nullification-state rights controversy, 
Georgia state politics, the Texas Revolution, and the contri- 
butions of Auraria miners to the California gold fields. 

| would offer one major criticism of the book: namely, 
Professor Coulter goes too far afield in his account of Auraria. 
For instance, much of his material on runaway slaves and 
education does not apply to Auraria. Again much of the de- 
scriptive matter on stray horses is trivial detail. One might 
also question the accuracy of Professor Coulter's statement 
(p. ix) that Auraria was the first gold-mining town in Amer- 
ica. Some of the gold-mining towns in North Carolina were 
established earlier and had a larger population than Auraria. 

Professor Coulter has discovered a complete file of the 
Western Herald, published in Auraria during 1833-1834. This 
newspaper is the main source for much of his story, and 
heretofore was not known to be extant. This reviewer cannot 
excuse Professor Coulter for not making known to his readers 
the location of this file so that they might make use of it in 
their researches. . 

Fletcher M. Green. 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


John Filson of Kentucke. By John Walton. (Lexington: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 130. Illustrations, index, 
and pocket map. $4.00.) 


Although he tried desperately and in many ventures from 
the time of his youth in Pe nnsylvania until his death in Ohio, 
John Filson was a successful man, perhaps, in only two 
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respects: his promotion of the settlement of Kentucky and his 
idealizing of Daniel Boone as a frontier American. His map 
of Kentucky and his book, The Discovery, Settlement and 
Present State of Kentucke, both printed in 1784, were classics 
and aided immeasurably in attracting settlers to Kentucky. 
In eulogizing Boone, Filson also he [ped create a national 
hero. As a farmer, as a school teacher, as a land speculator, 
the latter on a relatively small scale, Filson was a financial 
failure. Still, his life was very interesting and adventuresome. 
He was associated, although not too intimately, with intrepid 
men who were opening up a great continent; through his 
writings and his map he stirred men to move westward; he 
was a sort of press agent for Boone; accordingly, he made 
contributions unmatched by thousands of his contemporaries. 
He failed to make a “good living” perhaps, because he as 
pired to the “grand manner.” Seeking the grandiose, he lost 
the ordinary as well as his life. 

Professor Walton has written a little book which surveys 
and interprets the discoverable phases of Filson’s life 

(1753~—?). Another biography on the subject is not necessary, 
Walton is both a genealogist and historian, one who knows 
where to leave off folklore and genealogy and turn to dis 
cernable history. Most of his pages are written in a straight 
forward style; some are filled with conjectures; others include 
charmingly penned interpretations about incidents and people 
associated with the Filson story, sometimes closely, some 
times remotely and vaguely. Walton himself has indeed 
had an intriguing adventure in his research and writing of 
Filson’s biography. Materials utilized in preparing the book 
were widely scattered, but he seems to have tracked down the 
existing materials on his subject. The result is an interesting 
and informative one. The reproduction of Filson’s famous 
map of Kentucky, inserted in a cover pocket of Walton’s book 
is alone worth the price of the volume. 


We ‘yymouth . # Jordan. 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Cherokees of the Old South. By Henry T. Malone. (Athens: The 
University of Georgia Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 238. $4.50.) 


This study of Cherokee transition from “forest” people to 
agrarian nationhood relates the story of the rise and fall of 
the Cherokee Republic. In 1785 the United States declared 
its intention “to lead the Cherokees to a greater degree of 
civilization.” As game disappears in the Cherokee nation, 
under Federal stimulus agriculture advances. Most of the 
tribesmen resist Jefferson’s invitation to go west, and a strong 
leadership of mixed breed descendants of eighteenth-century 
traders takes over. 

These leaders achieved prosperity in lands, slaves, and 
goods. They opposed white encroachment and sought literacy 
for their children by encouraging the mission schools. They 
developed constitutional government, enfranchised all adult 
male Cherokees, and founded the planned capital city of 
New Echota. To counter hostile propaganda they established 
an English language newspaper which demonstrated Chero- 
kee cultural progress by printing articles in Sequoyah’s 
Cherokee syllabary. Eve ntually the re public falls before the 
Georgia assault and the Jacksonian determination to force 
it out. 

Malone secks and generally achieves scholarly impartiality. 
He recognizes that the Cherokees attained a “peculiarly 
mixed” red and white culture in which the missionary efforts 
failed to capture the core of Indian society. Though primarily 
concerned with the “progressives,” Hicks and Ross and their 
associates, as pictured in the mission records, he indicates 
“nativist” distrust of this leadership. His views of the situation 
might have been enriched, however, had he consulted the 
Payne Papers, Newberry Library, Chicago. Most Cherokees 
lived in unfloored cabins in the woods without benefit of 
plows and spinning wheels. While the enlightened sought 
white doctors, in the country shamanism prevailed. Cere- 
monial dances continued, and in quiet places sacred fires 
burned all year. The ancient prestiges, the dark look, and 
ostracism as social and political weapons still held. Path- 
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killer, the Fire King, was “broken” and Doublehead, the 
orator, assassinated by “progressives.” 

Though some of these matters are relegated to notes in the 
excellent appendix, Professor Malone’s well-documented pre- 
sentation redresses the partisanship of previous works and 
will not soon be superseded. 


D. H. Corkran. 
Roosevelt University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the Ante-Bellum South. By 
Kenneth M. Stampp. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1956. Pp. 
xi, 436. $5.75.) 


Insight into the character of this new study of American 

Negro slavery is afforded by the prefactory statement: “... the 
historian’s . .. knowledge of the present is clearly a key to his 
understanding x of the past. Today we are learning much from 
the natural and social sciences about the Negro’s potentiali- 
ties and the basic irrelevance of race, and we are slowly 
discovering the roots and meaning of human behavior. 
I have assumed that the slaves were merely ordinary human 
beings, that innately Negroes are after all, only white men 
with black skins, nothing more, nothing less. This gives quite 
a new and different meaning to the bondage of black men. 

Thus does the author, a forty-four-year-old native of Wis- 

consin, professor of American history at the University of 
California and author of two books about the Civil War, 
declare himself an advocate and a practitioner of historical 
relativism. Most present day historians probably agree with 
him as to the appropriateness and value of each generation 
rewriting history in the light of its own knowledge and ex- 
perience. At least they would concur in the recent statement 
of a Harvard scholar that relativism is something that his- 
torians have decided they must live with. 

Ulrich B. Phillips, whose American Negro Slavery, pub- 
lished in 1918, first treated “the peculiar institution” with 
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scholarly comprehensiveness, approached the subject in an 
intellectual atmosphere heavily charged with Social Darwin- 
ism. The Social Darwinists preached the gospel of Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy and assumed the innate inferiority of color- 
ed peoples. They held, in the words of William Graham 
Sumner, that “nothing is more certain... than that inequality 
is a law of life. No two persons were ever born equal. They 
differ in physical characteristics and in mental capacity.” 

The Peculiar Institution is revisionary not only with respect 
to basic assumptions about race, but also with re gard to many 
other important points. Professor Stampp attempts more than 
any other general historian of slavery to explore the attitudes 
of Negroes toward their bondage. His findings indicate much 
less of contentment on the - of slaves than is suggested in 
the writings of Phillips, L. C. Gray, and their contemporaries. 

While admitting great Sine rsity in different regions and 
among individual owners, in general he pictures slave ‘ry asa 
oonitie ‘rably less humane institution than previously repre- 
sented, He rejects the idea that slavery was by its very nature 
an unprofitable system. Rather, he holds, when properly ad- 
ministered, it was much less veal than free labor. The evi- 
dence that he marshals to show the ever-increasing profitable- 
ness and expansion of slavery, and the growing conviction 
of its usefulness as a mode of social control, casts serious 
doubt on the often repeated claim that, left alone, the insti- 
tution would have died a natural death. 

Using material much of which was not available to Phillips’ 
generation, Stampp investigates with unprecedented thor- 
oughness sk ee ry as it existed on levels: below the plantation. 
Among the farmers, as among the planters, he finds great 
variation of practice, though he concludes that in general 
hondsmen who worked side by side with their owners ex- 
perienced less of cruelty than those who toiled under over- 
seers hired by absentee owners. 

The Peculiar Institution is based on a vast amount of re- 
search in both published and manuscript sources. Especially 
good use is made of Helen Catterall’s monumental compila- 
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tion, Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the 
Negro. 

Professor Stampp evidences a desire to be scrupulously 
fair in his judgments. His organization is nor al, his narrative 
lean, and his stvle appe valing. 

The Peculiar Institution is a book of rare merit, bearing out 
fully the exceptional promise demonstrated by the author in 
his prior volumes. 

Bell 1. Wiley. 

IXmory University, 

Emory University, Ga. 


Rebel Brass, The Confederate Command System. By Frank FE. 

Vandiver. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1956. Pp. xvii, 143. $3.00.) 

Professor Frank E. Vandiver of Rice Institute has in a mere 
126 pages given a forceful and clear account of the failings 
of the Confederate command system. (Command is used here 
in the broadest sense to include both military and civil leader 
ship.) The author has not attempted a definitive study 
of the subject. Some questions are left) unanswered. It 
is his hope, however, that this incompleteness will stimulate 
historical criticism in a relatively untouched field of study. 

Throughout the Civil Wai the South was handicapped in 
its war effort by a “split personality.” Founde et on principles 
of state sovere ignty, the Confederacy found it exceeding] 
er to wage a war which called for strong eee 

Preparations for conflict were made in terms M the Mexican 
War, as Confederate leaders failed to realize that Fort Sum 
ter marked the beginning of a total war which called for the 
abandonment of old techniques and concepts. Sorely needed 
but never created was a centralized agency to unify militar 
operations and to co-ordinate the civil with the military ef 
forts. What unity of program there was came from the Presi 
dent and his Secretaries of War and Navy. 

The sketches of Davis and Secretary of War R: indolph are 
espec ‘ially reve aling. The President is picture das a constitu 
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tionalist attempting to lead a revolution and the Secretary as 
a cabinet member of considerable ability not given his proper 
due by historians. The author points out that it was Randolph, 
almost alone, who was responsible for focusing Davis’ atten- 
tion on the West and for this reason he deserves a high place 
in the southern political heirachy. 

Since Professor Vandiver is an acknowledged expert in the 
field of logistics, his conclusion demands the close attention, 
if not acceptance, of all serious students of the Civil War. He 
wrote, “With a solid unifying direction to whip all the erring 
elements of supply into line, Confederate logistics might well 
have been completely successful. And had all of the economic 
and human resources of the South been managed for a total 
war effort, the Rebels could have won the War.” 

A select bibliography, index, and map showing the Con- 
federate military departments add to the value of this volume. 


John G. Barrett. 
Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington, Virginia. 





A Guide to Early American Homes—South. By Dorothy and 
Richard Pratt. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. Trade Department. 1956. Pp. viii, 227. Preface, illustra- 
tions, and index. $6.95.) 


In 1950 Richard Pratt, for twenty years architectural and 
garden editor of The Ladies Home Journal, and his wife, 
Dorothy, published A Treasury of Early American Homes 
and five years later issued a second volume with the same 
title. These books, beautifully illustrated with colored photo- 
graphs, are considered as classic examples of their kind by 
many authorities as well as garden club members and arm- 
chair travelers. Due to an irrestible mental comparison of the 
books, their newest, smaller in size( as well as in price) and 
minus the colored pictures, tends at first to disappoint the 
reader. This is, however, prior to a growing awareness of the 
meticulous care, the careful editing, and the wealth of infor- 
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mation in these sometimes thumb-nail sketches in the newer 
volume. 

Here in half and quarter-pages the following information 
is given: the name of the house, approximate date it was 
built, its relation or accessibility to the nearest town, seasons, 
days, and hours the houses are open, fees charged, present 
residents (many are privately owned ), the historical or patri- 
otic organization sponsoring restoration, and individual out- 
standing features. In addition to nationally known shrines 
such as Mount Vernon, Monticello, and The Hermitage, 
hundreds of houses in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia are featured. 

Each state has an introductory section describing the types 
of architecture, the furnishings of the homes, and other essen- 
tial information in sufficient detail to render annual pilgrim- 
ages or unplanned trips equally rewarding. The restoration 
projects at Old Salem and Tryon Palace will interest North 
Carolina readers as well as the observations about the varied 
types of architecture found in the State. The charms of old 
Natchez, New Orleans, and Charleston, the splendor of re- 
stored Williamsburg, and the uniqueness of the coquina- 
walled houses in Florida are vividly depicted in this well- 
written guide. 

This volume with its companion, A Guide to Early Ameri- 
can Homes—North, makes available descriptions of more than 
1,000 open houses and 700 private ones. The attractive format 
and entire book merit praise. It is the polished and authorita- 
tive result of expert craftsmen working enthusiastically as a 
team on an enjoyable project, and may be used as a source 
book by researchers with confidence. 

Elizabeth W. Wilborn. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 
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Wilson: The New Freedom. By Arthur S. Link. (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 504. Illus- 
trations. $7.50.) 


Professor Link's The Road to the White House, the first 
volume of his biography of Wilson, appeared in 1947, The 
New Freedom is his second volume. In both books the 
scholarship is sound, the research meticulous, the writing 
objective, the narrative interesting. The author began his 
research on Wilson while a graduate student at Chapel Hill 
almost twenty years ago. Since that time he has spent all of 
his spare time on the Wilson Era. His books show that he 
has spent his time well. 

The Road to the White House dealt with Wilson trom his 
hirth in 1856 to his election to the Presidency in 1912. The 
New Freedom treats only two years of Wilson's career— 
November, 1912 to November, 1914. Little of significance 
has escape d Professor Link’s watchful eye. In fact, the author 
mentions Wilson's love for his cousin in this velune (p. 25) 
but not at all in volume one, though the romance occurred in 
1879-1881. 

One reads that Wilson's “Seven Sisters,” were enacted by 
the New Jersey legislature to control big business and prevent 
monopolies, but soons learns that the laws were temporary 
remedies, not permanent reforms. Moreover, Wilson, as the 
author states, was decisively defeated on the constitutional 
convention issue and the jury reform que stion. Wilson en 
deavored to hold the reigns of control in New Jersey long 
after he left Trenton for Washington. Eventually conditions 
on the national stage forced him to accept the bosses in New 
Jersey. 

For this reviewer, Mr. Link is at his best in characterization. 
His chapter, “The President of the United States,” is one of 
the most penetrating sketches of Wilson ever written. The 
treatment of the Wilson circle is very good. The author usu- 
ally has a brief sentence or phrase that he uses as the key 
to the personality being presented, Many will be intere sted 
to learn that Colonel House and Mrs. Wilson decided in 1916 
to eliminate Secretary Josephus Daniels and Joe Tumulty 
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from the inner circle; Mrs. Wilson was to oust the latter while 
Ilouse would force Daniels out. 

Wilson controlled Congress so well from 1913 to 1917 that 
it was necessary for him to appeal to the people over the heads 
of the members of Congress only once. There were several 
important issues ubhienaly contested in the halls of Congress 
during these years—the tariff, the currency, and the trust 
issues. In the Federal Reserve Act, Wilson gave the American 
people the best type of responsible leade srship. 

In foreign affairs the writer contends, and accurately so, 
that the New Freedom was “marked more by contradiction 
and failure than by consistency and success.” Although Wil- 
son had visions of the New World republics living in peace 
there were contradictions between his professions and his 
practices. The novice, Wilson, who was ignorant of the intri 

cacies of diplomacy, ce srtainly forced England to accept his 
conclusions in regard to Hue rta. Candid with England, Wil 
son was not as frank with the Amerian people as he might 
have been. 

Many books have been written about Wilson and down 
through the years others will be added to the list. Certainly 
foremost among those written in this generation will be Pro 
fessor Link’s. It will place Mr. Link among the best bio- 
graphical writers of his time. 


George C. Osborn. 


University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director of the State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, spoke on January 8 to the 
provisional members of the Junior League of Raleigh on 
“The History of Raleigh.” On January 10 Dr. Crittenden and 
Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Superintendent, attended 
the meeting of the Charles B. Aycock Birthplace Commis- 
sion in Goldsboro at which time reports were made on the 
present status of the project and it was voted to seek an 
additional appropriation from the General Assembly. On 
January 11 Dr. Crittenden talked to the Caswell-Nash Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revolution on “The 
History of Raleigh.” On January 23 he and Mr. Tarlton met 
in the Johnston County Courthouse with a large group of 
citizens representing Johnston, Sampson, and Harnett coun- 
ties to discuss the preservation of Bentonville Battleground. 
This group, which was later incorporated as The Bentonville 
Battleground Association, Inc., decided to launch a movement 
to purchase and preserve a portion of the Battleground, scene 
of the largest battle ever fought on North Carolina soil. Dr. 
Crittenden attended a meeting of the Council of the American 
Association of Museums in New York on January 25. He at- 
tended a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Tryon 
Palace Commission in New Bern on January 29 and a joint 
meeting of the Executive Committee and the Garden Com- 
mittee on the following day. He gave an illustrated talk on 
“Historic Houses in North Carolina” to the Colonel Robert 
Rowan Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
which met on February 12 in the Fayetteville Woman’s Club. 
Dr. Crittenden attended a meeting of the Long-Range Plan- 
ning Committee of the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion in Washington on February 21. He and Mr. Tarlton met 
with The Bentonville Battleground Association, Inc., at the 
Bentonville Community House on March 1 where plans for 
future work were discussed and reports on pledges were 
made. 
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Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Superintendent, Mr. 
Norman C. Larson, Historic Site Specialist, and Mrs. Dorothy 
R. Phillips of the staff of the Hall of History made a trip to 
Bentonville Battleground on January 2 to photograph the 
battlefield. On January 11 Mr. Tarlton made a survey of 
the Town of Bath in order to recommend a program for the 
preservation of various historic structures there. He was inter- 
viewed by Mr. Sam Beard of Radio Station WPTF on NBC's 
“Monitor” program on January 18 in a discussion of Ocracoke 
Island. On January 22 he visited Morrow Mountain State 
Park with Mr. Thomas W. Morse to inspect the Kron House 
and to make recommendations connnteding its restoration. Mr. 
Tarlton attended a meeting on January 25 of a group repre- 
senting the Bertie County Historical Association and partici- 
pated in a discussion of ways and means to preserve “Hope,” 
birthplace of Governor David Stone. On February 1 Mr. 
Tarlton presented a slide-lecture program, “Historic Houses 
of North Carolina,” at the annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Architects held in Chapel Hill. This group is cele- 
brating the one-hundreth anniversary of their organization. 
Mr. Tarlton talked on February 25 to the Beaufort County 
Historical Society and Colonial Bath, Inc., on preserving 
historic houses in Bath. 

Mr. Stanley South, Historic Site Specialist of the Town 
Creek Indian Mound, and Mr. Joffre Coe, Professor of Archae- 
ology at the University of North Carolina, appeared on Feb- 
ruary 14 on Channel 4, WUNC-TV, in a 30-minute program 
about the Town Creek Indian Mound. 


On January 9 and 10 Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Museum Ad- 
ministrator of the Department of Archives and History and 
Miss Barbara McKeithan of the staff of the Hall of History, 
made a trip to New Bern to make recommendations concern- 
ing the disposal of artifacts which were excavated on the 
site of Tryon Palace. On January 17-18 Mrs. Jordan attended 
the council meeting of the Southeastern Museums Conference 
which was held in Gainesville, Florida. On January 22 she 
made a talk on “North Carolina Quilt Patterns” to the Junior 
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Committee of the Caswell-Nash Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution; and on March 1 she repeated 
the talk to the members of the Caswell-Nash Chapter. 


Mrs. Fannie Memory Blackwelder, Records Center Super- 
visor of the Division of Archives ond Manuscripts, has com 
pleted her 237-page typewritten “Records in North Carolina,” 
a compilation of North Carolina public laws relating to rec- 
ords. Thus for the first time the Department has in concise 
form the laws regarding the records of state and local govern- 
ment units. Although the compilation is not available a dis- 
tribution, intereste d persons may consult the office copies 
at the Department. On January 28 Mrs. Blackwelder led a 
discussion on domestic relations courts at the Institute of 
Religion held at the United Church in Raleigh. 

Mrs. Rachel R. Robinson began temporary leave on March 
| and is being replaced by Miss Ruth Haines, a winter history 
graduate of Meredith College. Mrs. Suzanne G. Bell has been 
employed temporarily in the Records Center to replace Mrs. 
Betty W. Hunter who resigned in February. 


Among the more important accessions by the Division of 
Archives and Manuscripts during the past quarter were the 
following: map of Albemarle River by James Lancaster, 1679, 
positive photocopy from the original in the John Carter Brown 
Library; Charles M. Hines Papers, ten feet of microfilm trom 
the original papers, mostly deeds from Dobbs and Lenoir 
counties; “Palatine Settlers on the Neuse and Trent Rivers 
1710,” typewritten article by Mrs. Lillian F. Wood of New 
Bern; general correspondence and other official papers of 
Governor Luther H. Hodges, November, 1954, through De- 
cember, 1955; “A Plan of the Town of Haywoodsborough,” 
drawn by Jonathan Lindy, 1799, photocopy courtesy of es. 
E. M. Chappell of Durham; and microfilm copy of 1890 
special census schedule of Union veterans and widows in 
North Carolina. 


Mrs. Elizabeth House Hughey, State Librarian, was the 
speaker at a staff meeting held in the Assembly Room of the 
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Department of Archives and History in January. A film, “Your 
National Archives,” was presented at a similar meeting in 
February. 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director, and Mr. H. G. Jones, 
State Archivist, appeared before the General Assemb ly’s 
Joint Appropriations Committee on February 28 and_ re 
quested funds for four additional employees for the Archives 
Division. The recommendations of the Advisory Budget Com 
mission had included no increase in funds for the manuscripts 
section. Dr. Crittenden and Mr. Jones pointed out that no 
new employees had been added to the Archives staff in the 
past ten years, whereas services during the past twenty years, 
1936-1956, had increased per biennium as follows: visitors 
2.999 to 5,398; mail research 3,000 to 5,500; photocopies and 
aan: prints 0 to 6,789; i toaliee 0 to 3,042 feet: and 
lamination 0 to 12,946 pages. 


The Department of Archives and History has collaborated 
with WRAL-TV in its “Our Heritage” series of monthly tele 
casts with the following programs: January, “Settlements in 
North Carolina”: February, “Social Life and Amusements’ : 
and March, “Education in North Carolina.” On April 21 the 
final program of this series will be telecast and will describe 
various phases of the practice of medicine in North Carolina, 
emphasizing the early methods. 


On March 20 the Department presented a program of 
North Carolina Folklore to the Sir Walter Cabinet. The pro- 
gram consisted of a discussion of native folklore, the singing 
of folk songs, the telling of folk tales, and a demonstration 
of “play-party” games. Mr. Norman Larson acted as narrator, 
Mr. Douglas Franklin sang, the dancers were Misses Jean 
Denny, Ann Kilby, B ashame, Mc Keithan, and Mary Whitaker, 
and Mesdames Betsy Moss and Bessie Bowling. Hostesses 
for the occasion were Mrs. Fannie Memory Blac es Ider and 
Mrs. Grace B. Mahler. Following the program a coffee how 
was held. 
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The Department held an exhibit opening in the Hall of 
History as the first ceremony of the two-day inaugural pro- 
gram of Governor Luther H. Hodges. Featured were the 
gowns of ten wives of former governors, from Richard Cas- 
well, first governor of the State of North Carolina, 1776-1780, 
and again 1784-1787, through William B. Umstead, 1953- 
1954. Present for the occasion were governor s wives Mrs. 
©. Max Gardner, Mrs. J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Mrs. J. M. 
Broughton, and Mrs. Luther H. Hodges, together with a large 
number of members of the Sir Walter Cabinet. 


On Washington’s Birthday, February 22, a state-wide 
meeting of the Sons of the American Revolution ended with 
a banquet at the Woman's Club in Raleigh held in combina- 
tion with the Colonel Polk and Caswell-Nash chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Mr. J. A. Kellen- 
berger, Treasurer of the Tryon Palace Commission, spoke on 
the reconstruction of Tryon Palace. The local chapter of the 
Sons of. the American Revolution presented Distinguished 
Citizens Awards to Mrs. J. A. Kellenberger of Greensboro, 
President of the Tryon Palace Commission; Mr. John Sprunt 
Hill of Durham (accepted by Mr. Watts Hill in the absence 


of his grandfather ); and Mr. H. Smith Richardson of Greens- 
boro. 


Dr. Fletcher M. Green, Chairman of the Department of 
History at the University of North Carolina, announces the 
following news items: Dr. James L. Godfrey has been elected 
Vice-President of the Society for French Historical Studies. 
On February 26 he gave a lecture to the Charlotte League of 
Women Voters on “Suez: Oil and Water.” He read papers 
at the Duke Commonwealth-Study Center Seminar on Feb- 
ruary 18 and April 1, on the following topics: “The Labor 
Government and the Commonwealth, 1945-1951,” and “Politi- 
cal and Constitutional Developments in the Gold Coast.” Dr. 
Hugh T. Lefler spoke to the New Comers Club of Chapel Hill 
on February 13 on “Historic Places in North Carolina.” Dr. 
George V. Taylor read a paper before the Society for French 
Historical Studies in New York on February 1 on “Social 
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Classification of French Businessmen in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” Mr. Leon Helguera, doctoral candidate in history, is an 
Instructor in Social Science at North Carolina State Colleg ge 
for the Spring Semester, 1957. Dr. Green gave two lectures in 
Milledgeville, Georgia, on February 26. He gave an address 
to the Assembly of the Georgia State College for Women on 

“The Incidence of Greatness in Georgia,” and addressed the 
Old Capital Historical Society on “James Habersham, Co 
lonial Builder of Georgia.” 


The Trinity College Historical Society met on February 12 
at the Union Building at Duke University with Dr. Frontis 
W. Johnston, Professor of History at Davidson College, 
principal speaker. Dr. Johnston spoke on “The Politics of 
Zebulon B. Vance.” 


Dr. Philip Africa, Head of the History Department of 
Salem College, announces an addition to the faculty there 
Miss Mildred I. Byers of Greensboro, who is prese ‘ntly com 
pleting her work for the Ph.D. degree at Radcliffe, will begin 

her teaching duties in September. 

Mr. Robert O. Conway, formerly of Waynesville, has joined 
the staff of Old Salem, Inc., as director of publicity. Mr. 
Conway, a native of Ashland, Ky., has also worked in Ohio 
and Virginia. Old Salem, a Moravian congregation town, 
settled in 1766, is now being restored and preserved in pres 
ent-day Winston-Salem. 

The Moravian Music Foundation, Inc., of which Mr. 

Donald M. McCorkle is Executive Director, announces the 
fourth Early American Moravian Music Festival and Seminar 
(under the auspices of the Moravian Church in America, 
Northern Province) to be held at the Moravian College 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, from June 23 to June 30. Dr. Thor 
Johnson, Music Director of the Cincinnati Symphony Or 
chestra, will be Director of the annual event. 


Dr. Charles Crossfield Ware. Curator of the Carolina Dis- 
cipliana Library at Atlantic Christian College in Wilson, is 
the editor of a ‘pamphlet, “Onslow’s Oldest Church.” which 
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was released in December, 1956. The history of a number of 
the earlier churches is briefly given, as well as lists of minis- 
ters including biographical ads of the Mulkey preachers. 
This family had four successive generations of ministers. This 
pamphlet is another in a series being issued by the Historical 
Commission of the North Carolina Disciples of Christ. 


Dr. J. E. Hodges, Maiden, President of the North Carolina 
Society of County and Local Historians, presided at a busi- 
ness meeting of that group in Chapel Hill on February 3. The 


principal business discussed was the planning of tours to 
historic sites to be sponsored in 1957 


The Department of Archives and History has received a 
copy of an article, “Origin, Early History and Revival: His- 
torical Society of North Carolina,” which appeared in the 
Salisbury Sunday Post, October 21, 1956. This article, which 
was pre pared by Dr. Archibald Henderson of Chapel Hill, was 
originally delivered by Dr. Henderson at a meeting of the 
society at Duke University. 


The quarterly meeting of the Carteret County Historical 
Society was he ld in Morehead C ity on January 19 with the 
President, Mr. Thomas Respess, presiding. Principal speaker 
for the evening was Miss Amy Muse whose paper, “Crime and 
Punishment in Carteret County,” covered records beginning 
in 1835. Officers elected for the year include Mr. Respess who 
was re-elected President; Mrs. T. T. Potter, Secretary; Miss 
Amy Muse, Curator; and Mr. F. C. Salisbury, Treasurer. The 
April meeting of the society will be held at the home of 
Misses Mary and Georgia Whitehurst. 


The annual meeting of the Beaufort County Historical 
Society was held February 25 at the Glebe House in Bath. 
This organization which was begun in 1955 has at present 
85 members. Officers are: Mr. Edmund H. Harding, Presi 
dent; Miss Adeline Mayo, Secretary; and Mr. Fred Mallison, 
Historian. The meeting was held jointly with Colonial Bath, 
Inc., in order that all persons interested in the restoration of 
the Town of Bath might attend. 
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The Journal-Patriot (North Wilkesboro ) carried in its issue 
for February 4 a brief history of the Wilkes County Historical 
Association. Organized in 1954, this group has as its officers 
for the year: Mr. T. E. Story, President; Mr. Fred Gilreath 
Vice-President; Mrs. Winnie Duncan, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Mrs. Lawrence Critcher, Curator; and Mrs. W. R. Absher, 
Mr. Thomas Ferguson, Mr. Roland Potter, Mr. R. O. Poplin, 
and Mrs. W. M. Barber as Directors. One of the aims of the 
society is to acquire and present information on subjects 
relative to Wilkes C ounty. The article written by Mr. Story 
listed a number of subjects available for study. 


Mrs. W. B. Beasley, Secretary of the Johnston County His 
torical Society, is the author of an article on the Mitchener 
family of Johnston County which was published in The 
Smithfield Herald, January 11. The article presents a brief 
sketch of this prominent family from its emigration from 
Pennsylvania to North Carolina down to the present day 


The Gaston County Historical Bulletin, official organ of 
the county historical society, carried the following articles in 
its fall issue: history of early Gaston County, Hoffman gene 
alogy, list of the members of the county historical society 
and a story of relics of interest in the John C. Pasour home 
near Dallas. 


Dr. W. H. Plemmons, President of Appalachian State 
Teachers College, and Miss Ora Blackmun, retired Asheville 
teacher, presented the program to the members of the 
Western North Carolina Historical Association at the winter 
meeting held at the Biltmore School on January 26. Dr. Plem- 
mons read a paper, “Asheville as a Health Resort,” and Miss 
Blackmun - a paper, “Along the Trading Paths, 1700 
1743." Mr. George Jarvis, principal of the Biltmore Schoo! 
extended a welcome and Mrs. Sadie Smathers Patton of 
Hendersonville presided at the meeting. A nominating com 
mittee composed of Mr. Alfred McLean, Mrs. Mary Jane 
McCrary, and Miss Ruth Greenlee was appointed and re 
quested to report at the April meeting when officers for 1957 
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1958 will be elected. Miss Cordelia Camp gave a report, Mr. 
Bruce C. Harding of St. Paul, Minn., spoke briefly, and Mr. 
George W. McCoy introduced the speakers. 


The Forest History Foundation, Inc., 2706 West 7th Blvd., 
St. Paul 16, Minnesota, desires information on the location 
of materials on forest history. Persons knowing of any records, 
diaries, correspondence, shelagm hs, and the like that are 
not in suitable depositories are = a to notify the Founda- 
tion. Mr. Bruce C. Harding of the Foundation states that the 
Foundation is not a collecting agency itself, but that it does 
help in placing materials in local or regional depositories 
which will process and make the information available to 
scholars. 


The University of North Carolina Press has released the 
information that Dr. Michihiko Hachiya, Director of the 
Hiroshima Communications Hospital and author of Hiroshima 
Diary, and Dr. Warner Wells, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
at the University of North Carolina Medical School in Chapel: 
Hill, and translator of the bestseller, have donated their 
royalties from the sale of the book to establish the Hiroshima 
Yurin Se holarship Foundation. The book, published by the 
University Press in August, 1955, was the first eye-witness 
account of the bombing of Hiroshima and the aftermath. The 
fund, which will be used by orphans to attend Japanese high 
schools, has been accepted by the Japanese nation and has 
received world-wide publicity. 


The Albert J. Beveridge Award in American History, es- 
tablished by the American Historical Association, announces 
its annual competition with May 1 as the dead line for the 
ee of manuscripts. Manuscripts in the field of Ameri- 

can history (United States, Latin America, and Canada), 

may be written covering any period from 1492 to the present. 
Dr. John Hope Franklin is Chairman and applications may 
he filed with him at the Department of History, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 
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Books received during the last quarter include: Joseph 
Charles, The Origins of the American Party System 
(Williamsburg, Virginia: The Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, 1956); Robert A. Live ‘ly, Fiction 
Fights the Civil War—An Unfinished Chapter in the Literary 
History of the American People (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1957); LeGette Blythe, James W. 
Davis: North Carolina Surgeon (Charlotte: William Loftin 
Publishers, 1957);- Bernhard A. Uhlendorf, Revolution in 
America. Confidential Letters and Journals, 1776-1784, of 
Adjutant General Major Baurmeister of the Hessian Forces 
(New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 
1957); Louis B. Wright, The C ‘ultural Life of the American 
Colonies, 1607-1763 (New York: Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1957); Thomas W. Ferguson, Home on the Yadkin 
(Winston-Salem: Clay Printing Company, 1956); Harry R. 
Stevens, The Early Jackson Party in Ohio (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1957); James A. Servies, A Bibliography of 
John Marshall (Washington, D. C.: United States Commis- 
sion for the Celebration of the Two Hundreth Anniversary of 
the Birth of John Marshall, 1956); Paul Quattlebaum, The 
Land Called Chicora. The Carolinas Under Spanish Rule 
with French Intrusions, 1520-1670 (Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press, 1956); Clement Eaton, Henry Clay and the 
Art of American Politics (Boston and Toronto: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1957 [The Library of American Biography, 
edited by Oscar Handlin] ); Worth S. Ray, Index and Digest 
to Hathaway's North Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Register, with Genealogical Notes and Annotations. Part 1, 
The Lost Tribes of North Carolina and Worth S. Ray, 
Colonial Granville County and Its People. Part 11, The Lost 
Tribes of North Carolina, An Index to Names (Baltimore, 
Maryland: Southern Book Company, 1956, Reprints ); Francis 
B. Dedmond, Lengthened Shadows: A History of Gardner- 
Webb College, 1907-1956 (Boiling Springs: Gardner-Webb 

College, 1957); J. Carlyle Sitterson, Studies in Southern His- 
tory. In Memory of Albert Ray Newsome, 1894-1951. By His 
Former Students (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
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Carolina Press, 1957. Volume 39. The James Sprunt Studies 
in History and Political Science); Warren W. Hassler, Jr., 
General George B. McClellan: Shield of the Union (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957); Charles 
Grier Sellers, Jr., James K. Polk, Jacksonian, 1795-1843 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1957); 
and George F. Scheer and Hugh F. Rankin, Rebels and Red- 
coats (Cleveland [Ohio] and New York: The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1957). 
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